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A MIRROR FOR WITCHES 
By Esther Forbes 


“Undoubtedly Esther Forbes was genuinely pos- 
sessed of infernal powers when she wrote this 
darkly lustrous fable. To read it humbly, as beau- 
tiful books should be read will give you a quick- 
silver horror, a truly hellish pang.”—Christopher 
Morley. With woodcuts by Gibbings. $2,50 
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Maker of Modern Arabia 
By Ameen Rithani 


This is probably the first accurate picture of Ibn Sa’oud, the most power- 
ful and mysterious figure in Arabia. Mr. Rihani is the only person who 
has ever traveled all over Arabia and seen all its rulers. Illustrated. $6.00 


+ + 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 
Philosopher of Love 


By Houston Peterson 


The first authentic life of the man whom H. L. 
Mencken calls “the most civilized Englishman of 
his generation.” Written with Ellis’ constant help 
it includes an analysis of the whole modern sex 
Illustrated. $4.50 
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The Turning Point * Selected Poems of 
of the Revolution Amy Lowel] 


Hoffman Nickerson 
An _ illuminating discussion of 
Burgoyne’s campaign at Saratoga 
with special reference to the mili- 
tary side of the affair. Much new 
material has been obtained. 
Illustrated. $6.00 





Edited by John L. Lowes 


A collection of the most colorful 
and most enduring of Miss Low- 
ell’s poems which provides ready 
access to her best work. It is 


skillfully edited by the author of 


i “The Road to Xanadu.” — $3.00 
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The Training 
of An American 
The Earlier Life and Let- 
ters of Walter H. Page 
BURTON J. HENDRICK 
has told of Mr. Page's earlier 
career as editor, publishes 
and educator. 
Illustrated. $4 


Mid-Pacific 
James Norman Hall 
Philosophic travels in the 
South Seas and other lands 

of romance. $3 


American 
Criticism 


Norman Foerster 


A frank study of the writing 
of the 19th and 20th ce: 
turies with some remarkable 
conclusions. $3.5 


The Study of 


Literature 
Louise Dudley 


“A new departure in liter 
ary criticism that will have 
a wide influence on modern 
readers and writers.” — Rob 
ert Morss Lovett. $2.75 


Poems 
Miiton S. Rose 


A combination of the best 
of the traditional manner 
with the force and vitality 

the modern school $1.25 








Warped In the 
Making 
H. Ashton-Wolfe 


Crimes of love and hate told 
by the former assistant of 
Dr. Bertillon in tales stran 
ger than fiction. 

Illustrated. $3.50 
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Robinson Jefters 
The Tragedy of a Modern Mystic 


FTER twenty years of preparation and writing in 
dl obscurity, Robinson Jeffers has published in swift 
succession three volumes of poetry of such intensity, passion, 
and scope of thought that American readers have not yet 
been able to assimilate them, nor even to realize with any 
precision their intent. His fellow poets have praised the 
demonic music of his lines; the public in general has been 
baffled, or revolted, by his apparent themes. And both 
poets and public have found his meaning obscure. For 

chind Jeffers’ tales of incest and the supernatural is a 
mind, that for years has been intent on certain problems 
ordinarily remote from his readers’ thoughts. When 
grasped, however, they are found not to be remote from his 
readers’ lives. “Tamar,” “Roan Stallion,” and “The 
Women at Point Sur,” are an attempt to deal with these 
problems. Though the poems are unusually complex, the 
source of them all is unified and simple. 

The ultimate questions that living provokes in any man’s 
mind can be asked in the words of a child: yet no one 
has ever answered them to the satisfaction of others. It 
may be that the answers can only be lived and not said. 
But certainly no man, however trivial his preoccupations, 
is wholly free of the craving for truth. The wise man, 
unhappily, has learned that this hunger after truth is no 
assurance that he will be fed; but his hunger remains. 
He goes through life like Socrates, in ignorance of who 


he is or why he lives, but knowing at the same time that 
his manner of living will depend on the answers he may 
give to these questions. The man whose hunger is less 
intense, finding it impossible to possess truth, usually re- 
solves to ignore such questions and look for distraction in 
other things. But in reality he cannot succeed in ignoring 
them. For discovering eventually that other things, in his 
ignorance as to why he is doing them, are meaningless, 
he falls back on some unexamined framework for his life, 
according to the degree of his sophistication: one man 
adopts a rule of thumb, which he calls a practical code 
of living; another embraces an art or a religion; another 
is more subtle and admits his ignorance intellectually, but 
persuades himself that, since he has admitted it, it no 
longer concerns him personally. Any one of these means 
will set him temporarily at peace and leave him free to 
distract himself with other things. And in general the 
progress of civilization can be called an elaboration of 
distractions. 

But occasionally there is a man who, like Jeffers, refuses 
to be distracted. And contrary to the popular conception, 
one of the ways by which we recognize greatness in a man 
is not that he holds right conclusions on matters so special 
that the rest of us need not deal with them, but that he 
rejects the easy conclusions on matters that every man 
must deal with in his own life. What appears to most of us 
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as that rare and exclusive field where physicists and mystics 
meet, is in fact the common ground of all those who suffer 
birth and death. And the occasional man who realizes both 
that he is ignorant and that the values he assigns to his 
distractions are at the mercy of his ignorance, can no longer 
escape tragedy. This tragic realization has lifted some 
men into sages or major poets, and driven others insane. 

In English literature we have the record of this struggle 
in Blake and Whitman. Both started from the same pas- 
sionate, mystic need to understand life as a whole. Blake, 
meeting the inevitable defeat, found peace in a newly- 
constructed world of his own imagination; Whitman, 
succumbing more easily, identified himself with an imag- 
inary humanity of the future. After Whitman, the passion 
waned. The poets who have abounded in America since 
1912 have contented themselves with versifying the pains 
and joys that man encounters in his search for distractions, 
But now, into these constellations of lyrists and dramatists, 
Robinson Jeffers swims like a steaming sun: a dark sun, 
it is true, giving out no light and consuming itself in its 
own heat. Yet because of the magnitude of his effort, he 
must be reckoned with as no mere minor poet. If not, as 
yet, a major poet, he has at least dared to risk his sanity 
in considering those things of which a major poet sings. 
While others are more or less decoratively cultivating the 
human garden, Jeffers is struggling in an agony to smelt 
down time, space and God himself inside one fiery skull; 
though failing tragically to extract a single ray of the pure 
perception that he craves. From a tower on the Pacific 
coast he listens to the soughing of the tides and watches 
remote stars drop into space, not with intellectual curi- 
osity nor the writer’s search for metaphors, but with the 
personal conviction that these tides and stars share the same 
life with himself and that he is ignorant of its meaning. 
He belongs, with differences, in the company of Blake 
and Whitman. But more unhappy than either, he cannot 
be satisfied with a dream or a vision. “Certainly it is hope- 
less,” he writes, “no man, down all the blind millenniums, 
has known anything, no, not a scrap, not a dust grain.” 
It is his human avowal of ignorance and his need to under- 
stand that give dignity to his passion. 

But Jeffers finds, like other men before him, that al- 
though it is human to seek truth, it is his very humanity 
that prevents him from attaining it. Looking down in 
imagination from remote stars, through the shuttling of 
time and space, he sees mankind as trivial and perhaps 
useless. Yet he cannot live with his imagination. He is 
a prisoner in humanity and doomed to its ignorance. He 
realizes that the perception of any truth is possible only 
to the disinterested; and that in his view of life, man’s 
attachment to his own joys and sorrows makes him always 
an interested participant. Consequently this attachment 
has become for Jeffers not merely trivial, as his imagination 
showed it to him, but terrible, in the light of his own need. 
And the search for some means to break through it, to 
“slit eyes in the mask of humanity,” is implicit in all his 
poetry. A reader who does not recognize this situation 
as the first act in any drama of the aspiration of the mind 
will find Jeffers’ poems unintelligible, and in all likeli- 
hood will dismiss them as neurotic ravings. The difficulty 
is increased by the fact that Jeffers, like Blake, has invented 
a language of his own. And the reader who is unaware 
that, in these vivid and cruel tales of incest, murder, and 
ghosts, he is moving in a world of symbols, will carry away 
an impression merely of morbid concern with pathological 
states or of an outrageous savagery toward humaa passions, 
For the very delights of humanity, that for most men are 
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the incense of life, Jeffers finds a smoke in his eyes, obs-v:r. 
ing and concealing from him the other than human |);. 
that must, he feels, pervade suns and human brains 9) 
atoms alike. 


The profound sensation of this ignorance and the thow 
that there may be nothing behind it to understand are jo; 
Jeffers the “last bitter enlightenment that buys peace’: 
the knowledge that he is compelled to suffer consciousi.s 


in a universe that has no meaning or value for him. Foo’; 
live on in the illusion of their distractions, leaving } 
ashamed to speak of them. For the strong he sees no | 
but to “lean upon death as on a rock.” Thus he has 
come that tragic contradiction, a prophet who offers 
illumination, but annihilation. A life that uses him 
unknown and unknowable purposes fills him with 
The only sweet song left to him is the memory of p 
and silence in “the womb and the egg.” He is a m 
who embraces God not with love but with despair. 
This longing for oblivion, about which Jeffers has wrt- 


ten his only tender lines, is in fact an evidence of ‘ts 
opposite. Men for whom the white light of the | 
tainable is less intense sink into oblivion with regret. But 
Jeffers seeks oblivion as a relief from a destiny that 
pears inescapable and yet beyond his powers. He is amazed 
at the indifference of men about him to the nature of + 
destiny. Even “the oyster wonders whether his elemer:’s 


conscious,” he exclaims. But “you choose to ignore con- 
sciousness: incredible how quickly the American mind short- 
circuits by ignoring its object.” It is the source of Jefiers’ 
strength and his terror that he has not been able to buy 
peace by short-circuiting. He has known the pressure of 
consciousness, like an imprisoned gas, straining to expand 
into a field of freer activity. But, finding no means of 
achieving this, he has felt the strain grow unendurable, 
and aches to be released entirely: to sink into nothing: 
where there is no effort. In this mood he sings defeats, 
but noble, hymns to annihilation—to the peace of un 
sciousness. 


Over the dark mountain, over the dark pinewood 

Down the long dark valley along the shrunken river, 

Returns the splendor without rays, the shining 
shadow, 

Peace bringer, the matrix of all shining and qui 
of shining. 

Where the shore widens on the bay she opens dark 
wings 

And the ocean accepts her glory. O soul worshipiul 
of her 

You like the ocean have grave depths where 
dwells always, 

And rs film of waves above that takes the sun takes 
also 

Her, with more love. The sun-lovers have a blond 

’ favorite, 

A father of lights and noises, wars, weeping and 
laughter, 

Hot labor, lust and delight and the other blemishes. 
Quietness 

Flows from her deeper fountain; and he will die; and 
she is immortal. 


. . . . . . 
The primal and the latter silences: dear Night it is 
memory 
Prophecies, prophecy that remembers, the charm of 
the dark. 


With the same yearning he envies all things that ap- 
pear to sleep without aspiration: deep rock, the beds of 
oceans, the shoulders of mountains, The contemplation 
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of these things brings him momentary peace. The inor- 
ganic world is at rest in the quiet of matter. The other 
chan human world, the universe of forces, moves freed 
from the weight of matter. It is the unhappy lot of man 
Jone that he is neither stable nor free: stifled in matter, 
he can do no more than dream of freedom. ‘The great 
mystics of the past, who found in this both a recollection 
and a promise, made it their dream of bliss. To Jeffers, 
who finds it only a mockery, it has become a nightmare. 
Yet being a mystic at heart, he is aware that the shining 
of consciousness is from a sun that cannot be extinguished 
at his wish. Those beings who find themselves, without 
their consent, parts of the one Being, must “want actively,” 
he writes bitterly, “even if wanting nothing.” And in the 
final pages of “The Women at Point Sur” he says: 


Annihilation’s impossible, the dead have none. .. . 
. . . the unborn have none. 


So the yearning for peace serves only to throw into re- 
lief the deeper craving to grasp all life, to “be all things in 
all time, in their returns and passages.’ This, of course, 
has always been the traditional goal of the mystics, re- 
garded by themselves as the normal fulfillment of life, and 
by their rational neighbors as a fancy of diseased minds. 
But the path to this disinterested sharing in life is blocked 
at the first step by man’s attachment to his own pain and 
pleasure. Many disciplines have been invented in the past 
to overcome this: promising, by freeing man from both 
desire and aversion, to make possible the perception of 
truth. Jeffers rejects the traditional disciplines. But he 
is at one with those who formulated them in believirg, 
in spite of his assertion that it is hopeless, that the indi- 
vidual can free himself within the mind; and that this 
cannot be done so long as he can be shaken by pleasure 
and pain. Or, as has been said elsewhere: “Before the 
eyes can see they must be incapable of tears.” In all of 
his longer poems Jeffers has represented attachment under 
the symbol of incest. Readers who have taken him liter- 
ally have supposed him concerned with the personal trag- 
edies of his characters. But he has made his meaning clear 
in one of his shorter poems, in which he reviews the 
history of the human race and addresses himself thus to 
all men: 

You have walked in a dream, consumed with your 
fathers and your mothers, you have loved 

Inside the four walls of humanity; passions turned 
inward, incestuous desires and a fighting against 
ghosts. 


The same interpretation of his symbol is given by Orestes 
to Electra at the end of “The Tower Beyond Tragedy.” 
His characters destroy themselves and are destroyed by each 
other because the arc of their love has not reached beyond 
the human family. But the characters themselves are sym- 
bols, in Jeffers’ mind, of our civilization, which is grow- 
ing progressively involved in the satisfaction of its wants. 
“Powers increase,” he writes, “and power perishes.” Be- 
cause of his apparent concern with incest, he has been mis- 
takenly compared with the Greck dramatists, who used it 
as a situation of human fate. Jeffers uses it as a symbol 
of the failure to achieve a non-human fate. In his eyes 
our entire race is living, psychologically, in incest. Man 
must, he says repeatedly, learn to “fall in love outward.” 
He is not, in fact, in the line of the Greeks, but in that 
of the older, mystic writers of India, who grappled with 
the same theme. But there is a profound difference be- 
tween their affirmation and his terror. 
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It is already an indication of the scope of Jeffers’ thought 
that the quality of his mood can be best realized by con- 
trasting his utterances with those of some of the ancient 
writers who dealt with the same subject. If we read the 
translations of certain of the early Buddhist writers in the 
Pali texts, we find that they also taught that man must fall 
in love outward. But the consummation they promised 
was not the peace of extinction: it was the bliss of the 
Unconditioned. And it was to be reached through the 
perception of truth by the Mind. Similarly, in the Bha- 
gavad Gita, the words of Krishna to Arjuna burn with 
the same passion to break through the net of pain-pleasure 
and time. But the aspiration is lighted by a mind in 
harmony with it. The way to the heart’s desire is through 
the path of wisdom. “He whose heart is unattached,” 
said Krishna, “experienceth that joy which liveth in the 
soul... . That man... is luminous within.” This is the 
voice of a mysticism that, whether it led to truth or illu- 
sion, found a place for both the mind and the heart in 
pursuit of a goal beyond either. And the goal was not 
to be reached by a retreat from humanity to the silence 
of the egg.and the womb. These writers pictured falling 
in love outward not as a step from existence to non-exist- 
ence, but from existence to life. And in this step humanity 
was not to be denied but employed. 

But Jeffers sees no help in thought: the mind is a breeder 
of delusions. Where the Hindu writer found a blissful 
enlightenment in the knowledge that he was destined to 
share in the meaning of life, Jeffers finds a bitter enlight- 
enment in the thought that there is no meaning that 
concerns him. If Krishna seemed mad, it was because, in 
his counselling, human existence appeared at once insigni- 
ficant and important; his madness was a more comprehen- 
sive sanity. In Jeffers, the heart of an ancient mystic wars 
with the mind of a contemporary, psychoanalytical ration- 
alist. While he is feeling that annihilation is impossible, 
he is thinking that life is unattainable. The result is despair 
and disgust at finding himself human. He turns on both 
the mind and emotions, hoping to free himself by outraging 
them. But it is an ancient truth that the attachment of 
aversion is as fast as that of desire. 

In a passage in “Roan Stallion,” which has been fre- 
quently quoted, Jeffers begins thus: 


Humanity is the 
start of the race; I say 
Humanity is the mold to break away from, the crust 
to break through, the coal to break into fire, 
The atom to be split. 

So far he is speaking out of the mouth of Krishna. But 
Jeffers goes on to indicate his conception of the means. 
It is: “tragedy that breaks man’s face . . . vision that fools 
him out of his limits, unnatural crime, inhuman science . . . 
wild loves that leap over the walls of nature .. . useless 
intelligence . dim knowledge of the spinning demons 
that make an atom. These break, these pierce, these deify, 
praising their God shrilly with fierce voices.” These are 
the things that are to “slit eyes in the mask of humanity.” 
If the reader examines the style of this passage and realizes 
the significance of its key words—fools, wild, useless 
demons, shrilly—he will be closer to Jeffers’ intent than 
any statement in prose can bring him. In his recoil from 
the human Jeffers finds no terms for the non-human but 

those of the inhuman: he is still within the cage. 
Unnatural crime, wild loves, and inhuman (not non- 
human) science may be converted into a means of destroy 
ing human ties; but they are also the storms of the psyche, 
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that bring intermittent relief from the burden of conscious- 
ness. They are precious to Jeffers because they give for 
a moment the taste of annihilation. In the Prelude to 
“The Women at Point Sur,” he writes: 


Always the strain, the straining flesh, who feels what 
God feels 

Knows the straining flesh, the aching desires, 

I'he enormous water straining its bounds, the electric 

Strain in the clouds. . . . 


Oh, in storm: storm’s kind, kind 
violence, 

When the swollen cloud ached—suddenly 

Her charge and agony condensed, slip. . . . 


rain falls globed 
From the released blackness high up in air 
Ringing like a bell for deliverance. 


An understanding of this passage will lead one inevitably 
to the literary forms that Jeffers has chosen for the ex- 
pression of his ideas. As the longing for silence demands 
hymns, the craving for relief in violence demands tragic 
narratives and dramas. And in fact the two aspects of 
Jeffers’ central idea have found expression in psalms to 
the peace of the dark—sometimes printed as separate poems 
and sometimes embedded in his long narratives—and in 
the tempestuous stories of Orestes and Dr. Barclay, of 
California (the name of a character in “Roan Stallion”) 
and Tamar. It is not by accident that these figures move 
in scenes of lightning, earthquakes, storms, and fire, nor 
that their world ends in waves tattered by granite. They 
live in the region of kind violence, where the will may 
seem to find forgetfulness. .. . 

In his two most carefully elaborated poems, “The 
Tower Beyond Tragedy” and “The Women at Point Sur,” 
Jeffers has traced the opposite effects that may flow from 
the same idea. ““The Women at Point Sur” is a pendant to 
“The Tower Beyond Tragedy,” or a turning of the theme 
inside out. And although both appear superficially to be 
dramas of unbridled lusts, both are written as the harshest 
of moralities. The title of ““The Tower Beyond Tragedy” 
defines Jeffers’ purpose clearly. Orestes in that poem is 
represented—unconvincingly, it is true—as breaking the 
net of pain-pleasure and soaring “like a freed falcon” to 
“the motionless and timeless center,” from which human 
relationships and human tragedy are imperceptible. In 
“The Women at Point Sur” an intuition of the same idea 
enters Dr. Barclay’s mind. But instead of freedom it brings 
him insanity, and in his insanity his repressed incestuous 
desires take control of him. Jeffers is saying that the truth 
is double-edged and dangerous. Orestes watched the in- 
cestuous dream of men: 


... each one of the lost people 
Sought the eyes of another that another should praise 
him; sought never his own but another’s; the 
net of desire 
Had every nerve drawn to the center, so that they 
writhed like a full draught of fishes, all matted 
In the one mesh; when they look backward they see 
only a man standing at the beginning, 
Or forward, a man at the end; or if upward, men 
in the shining bitter sky striding and feasting, 
Whom you call gods... . 


But Orestes did not share the dream: he won freedom by 
killing his mother. Dr. Barclay shared it, and instead of 
killing his daughter in his own heart, built up a gigantic 
delusion to excuse his incest. It is Jeffers’ warning to all 
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those who may attempt to play Orestes’ role Withou 
Orestes’ strength. 

The key to Jeffers’ failure to convince us that Ores 
won his freedom can be found in his style. The litera, 
forms he has chosen demand the voice of the prophet. \» 
only strength is necessary to any who would be Ores, 
but knowledge that is both human and non-hums, 
Equipped with this knowledge, the prophet speaks {roy 
beyond desire and aversion. But Orestes, at the : 
of announcing his success to Electra, is still goaded ly 
his “sick visions” of humanity. In the trilogy of A’: 
Orestes reasoned with the gods, who were the spokesmey 
of divine intelligence; Jeffers’ Orestes does not hope t 
find divinity intelligible, and he defies the gods. [nsteaj 
of stepping out of humanity, he inverts it and discovers 
inhumanity. This desperation translates itself, in Je 
style, into a feverish emphasis that makes a short pass 
striking but, in a long poem, ends by creating an un‘e: 
tone of hysteria. Jeffers has not yet conceived a fable +\y 
will carry his love “outward.” 

But in the intensity of his struggle with the una: 
able he has produced lines at a pitch unequalled in -\ne-. 
ica at present. Jeffers seizes words by the throat ani 
shakes them until they tremble with his passion. His ling 
are long, nervous, and restive, like the stallion he likes 
describe. Even in the description of morbid states, )s 
narrative usually remains clear and sweeping. He ca 
evoke a setting and its accompanying mood, for examp!s, 
with the sureness of the following: 


. . . After the child slept, afte 
the leopard-footed evening 
Had glided oceanward, California turned the lamp » 
its least flame and glided from the house. 
She moved sighing, like a loose fire, backward an} 
forward on the smooth ground by the door 
She heard the night-wind that draws down the valley 
like the draught in a flue under clear weat!vr 


Whisper and toss in the tall redwoods; she hear! the 
tinkle of the April brook deep in its hollo, 
* . . + * ” 
It was like daylicht 
Outdoors and she hastened without faltering down the 
foot-path, through the dark fringes of twisted 
oak-brush, 


To the open place in a bay of the hill. The dort 
strength of the stallion had heard her 
she heard him 

Blow the shining air out of his nostrils, she saw )m 
in the white lake of moonlight 

Move like a lion along the timbers of the fenc, 
Shaking the nightfall of the great mane. 


, 
Bu 


The power behind such lines is unique to Jeffers. 
even while submitting to its influence, one realizes ¢ 
it stops short of that ecstasy that creates new life by 
simple presence. There are gleams of profound, myst 
intuition in his works, but broken up in a rationalist 
negation. His purest poetry—that solid kernel that » 
prove most enduring when the shell of his more ambt 
prophecies has begun to echo a little thinly—is to be ! 
in his hymns to the peace of unconsciousness, These po 
sages, such as the one quoted above, “over the dark mou 
tain, over the dark pinewood,” filled with human yearning 
and weariness and ie 'erness, are written with such 4 
subtlety of rhythm and harmony of verbal music that, once 
read, they become a part of one’s life and can be reread 
with increasing delight. In the more intellectual attempt 
to expound his thought, his long lines sometimes gr0¥ 
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rhetorical and his dramas melodramatic. His vision of 
humanity is, after all, closer to that of St. Anthony in 
his cell than to that of Krishna. The divine madness of 
the mystic has come down to him without the divine sanity. 
It is not unnatural that his denial should be at the same 
time an affirmation; but it is his tragedy that his affirma- 
tion is itself a denial. In this respect, Jeffers voices the 
anguish of many minds of today. 
LAWRENCE S. Morris. 


And the Green Grass Grows 
All Round: 


Mind and Body, by Hans Driesch. New York: 
Dial Press. 188 pages. $3. 
HERE are types of “problems” which trail off into 
the infinite void simply by their solutions. Each 
solution consists in removing the seat of the difficulty an- 
ther degree to the rear. As the rearward stretch of any- 
thing is endless, the prospect for philosophers is ever bright. 
The relation between mind and body is a “problem” with 
an endless rearward stretch. Time was when these 
relations were taken for granted and accepted as properly 
part of nature as the sun and the other stars and the 
love which moves them. That was the time when the intel- 
liventsia believed that their souls were not less substantial 
than their bodies, and that their souls lived in their bodies 
and worked in them and on them, as people live and work 
in houses. That time is past. It began to pass when the 
precise and detailed knowledge of how bodies are built and 
how they run began to arrive. In the light of this knowl- 
edge the mind began to lose potency in the life of the man. 


The 


Cognoscenti almost instantly recognized that it need be no 
more than a fifth wheel to the little clay cart of conduct, 
and from an actor it was demoted into a spectator of the 
show of life. 

This demotion constitutes the theory of psycho-physical 
parallelism, and this theory has been the logical premise 
of most of what has taken place in the laboratories under 
the name of experimental psychology. The theory presumes 
that action and efficacy are exclusively traits of the body 
operating according to physiological laws, but that with 
every event in the body there goes a mental event strictly 
parallel to it, like a reflection in a mirror, which envisages 
hut makes no difference to it. This view in its extreme 
form is called epiphenomenalism; Huxley and Santayana 
are among its distinguished proponents. It implies, 
mong other things, the dissolution of the substantial soul 
into a stream of consciousness. It is the first form of the 
“psychology without a soul.” Behaviorism is both its 
logical and dramatic terminus, for once the mind has been 
reduced from actor to spectator, its presence as a postulate 
in the psychological laboratory is a pure impediment to 
experimentation. ‘This is why most laboratory psychology 
has been so barren; this is why it has been fruitful only 
where it treated measurable and controllable responses in 
habit formation and learning, and has emerged finally in 
the mechanistic hypotheses of the behaviorists. Psychology 
without a soul has thus become the study and measurement 
of the activities of a living body sensitive to a variable 
environment. Its unit is “the conditioned reflex,” and noth- 
ing exists under the name of “mind” or “consciousness” 
which is not reducible to such a reflex. 

The superficial antithesis to this psychology without a 


soul is psychology without a body. This psychology is im- 
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plied by all idealistic philosophies, but it appears in modern 
dress in the various brands of psychoanalysis, which pre- 
sume complete systems of mind without any reference to 
the body. Not that the body is ignored. On the contrary, 
it is an inescapable datum of therapy; but it is not re- 
quired in explanation. The paradox of the current forms 
of psychology without a body is that they are mechanistic 
and determinist without being material. 

Between the psychology without a body and the behavior- 
ist psychology without a soul, the psychology of the vitalist 
takes its stand. The vitalist is concerned with one o1 
other of the great compensatory ideals of the philosoph 
tradition—especially with the reality of spirit, its superior- 
ity to matter, its immortality. This concern has led him 
to a study of living matter, and to the identification 
its structure and activities of properties, 
relations that cannot be reduced to the matter and 
tion of biochemistry or biophysics. The identifi 
is made in one way by MacDougall, in another by B 
third by Driesch. But however it is n 
it restores. the dualism of soul and body, refutes 
physical parallelism and reéstablishes, in the setting 
the older view of the soul 


functions and 


+? 


son, in a 


modern science and its methods, 
as being somehow an immaterial agency or substance inter 
acting with its material body. 

Such a reéstablishment is 
Hans Driesch’s, “Mind and Body.” 
in 1916 in Germany. There have been three editions of 
it in German; the present translation is from the third 
German edition, and modified and revised for the purpose of 
the translation by this dean of the vitalists himself. So far as 


the purpose of this book ¢ 
It was first publi 


I can make out, the argument is dialectical and does not add 
anything to the standard repertory of vitalism, which Driesch 
himself has done so much to build up; nor is it in any way 


an improvement on Driesch’s earlier statements. It declares 
that inasmuch as “the mental” is always a complex, diver- 
sified, manifold, there can be no correspondence between 
it, item for item, and “the physical” which is always simple 
and made up of a few components. Moreover, the living 
body has a unity, is characterized by a type of behavior 
which cannot be understood without heredity and em- 
bryonic development, a type involving purposive movements 
governed by an entelechy or psychoid. “Entelechy” and 
“psychoid” are words used to designate the purposive unitv 
of form and behavior which mechanistic biology is declared 
not to explain. These are “non-mechanical natural proc- 
esses and things.” They are “the mind” operating in the 
natural world of physics and chemistry. Without reference 
to this natural world, the mind “is like an unconscious, im- 
perceivable, and intangible organism, with its own imman- 
ent law of activity. It is conserver and orderer.’’ As such 
it may be said to be parallel with whatever it conserves 
and orders—i. ¢.: its living body and its immediate experi- 
ence. But “mechanical parallelization” 

Which may be so. I, 
vinced. The whole issue of psycho-physical parallelism and 


a chanty 


is impossible. 


for one, am not, however, con- 


the arguments it has given rise to remind me of 
we used to sing when I was a boy: 


Upon a little farm, there was a little field, 

On the little field, there was a little tree. 

On the little tree there was a little branch, 

On the little branch there was a little bird. 

On the little bird there was a little flea, 

The flea on the bird, the bird on the branch, the branch 

on the tree, the tree in the field, the field in the farm. 
And the green grass grew all round! 


H. M. Kaien. 
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Notes on Stephen Crane 


The Definitive Edition of the Work of Stephen Crane, 
Edited by Wilson Follett. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


Twelve vols. $90. 


HE American Dozen—no matter how you choose 
the team of writers, Crane is one of them. Squabble 
over the eleven other All-Americans, write down Poe and 
scratch him out, accept Mark Twain, and William James 
and Abraham Lincoln, be ruthless with Longfellow, and 
doubtful about Bierce and Howells, but you will have to 
keep Stephen Crane. Others are greater, many others are 
easier to read, several who are less good wrote much more 
that is almost good enough, but “The Open Boat,” if he had 
written nothing else, would be a sufficient ticket to fame. 
A fame, by the way, which was smoldering low and 
almost in danger of temporary extinction until the rescuing 
bellows were pointed at it, not so very long ago. The first 
two decades of our century didn’t know about him: his 
reputation was underground, kept alive by a few ardent 
admirers. ‘Today he has come into his own, to a rather 
limited degree; a handful of critics have passed his immor- 
tality around among each other, but this has not resulted in 
his being read widely by intelligent people. He is a writ- 
er’s writer now, and I rather think he always will be. 

When Mr. Knopf published Mr. Wilson Follett’s 
twelve-volume edition of “The Work of Stephen Crane” 
two or three years ago, each volume launched by a preface 
from Joseph Hergesheimer, or Willa Cather, or Sherwood 
Anderson, or Carl Van Doren, or William Lyon Phelps, it 
seemed to me that, once again, a writer had been snowed 
under the whole of his work, and that Crane would have 
had reason to be grateful for a briefer selection. By no 
means all of him is good reading or even good writing; by 
no means all of him or of anybody else can be printed 
alongside the best of him without somehow subtracting 
from it. “The Open Boat,” of course, and the poems, and 
a number of the short stories, cannot be touched, but as his 
faults constantly reappear in the lesser works, we find our- 
selves paying more attention to them than we would it 
the volumes were fewer. 

I do not propose to make a panegyric upon Stephen 
Crane. That has already been done. He doesn’t need any 
more adjectives in support of his candidacy for the Ameri- 
can Dozen. “Disturbing” and “exciting” and “challeng- 
ing” and “rebellious” and “honest” and “gentle” and “un- 
afraid” and “beautiful” and “satisfying’—he has earned 
them all; they lie heaped about his literary monument like 
some perpetual memorial day. 

Equally obvious is the other side of the ledger, though 
less has been said about it. The best of him is so little, 
and so very much better than nine-tenths of what he wrote, 
that we think of him as a man who only a few times found 
the key that would unlock his gifts. 

While the solemn golden gift lay hidden away, revealed 
now and then in a brief flash, a melancholy, majestic gleam, 
what a lot of queer thin stuff came pouring out of his ink- 
bottle. Groping, stationary stuff, mild narratives halted 
continually by static description, curiously hollow attempts 
at brightness and frivolity, ghastly skirmishes with the 
eternal Skull, brooding observation of the long shadow of 
death as it grows longer over the world, smiles that are 
February sunshine, chilling and too early ; defeated ironies, 
buried up to the hilt in the dark ground; wrynesses, and 
drops of acid, and little sand patches of desert words, words, 
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A lot of it is hack-writing of one sort or another and 
this it is only fair to pass by completely. In the res; of 
his sincerer but still mediocre writing one notices a sardonie 
thread, now and then interrupted, but running fairly <>... 
ily throughout. It is a sign of the preoccupation of a sen. 
sitive man who feels that the right things of this wor\q 
are on the losing side. And yet, as with Ambrose Bicr:. 
of whom Crane quite often reminds you, there is, | le 
the passion for kindness and peace, a kind of fasci: ted 
spell which cruelty and horror held over him. 

It doesn’t seem to be a direct spell. This oblique q 
together with a curious remoteness—a distance from \ 
he is writing about, so definite that it could almost be : 


o 


. < 
~~ 


ured—and a reliance upon his own imagination which ¢\) 
everything he does the accent of unreality, seem to me tg 
be at the root of most of Crane’s weaknesses, and of |iy 


strength as well. 

To elaborate this: Crane does not appear to have bevy 
a good reporter. The newspapers which made a war 
respondent out of the author of “The Red Badge of 


Courage” were disappointed. He was not glib enough, for 
one point, and he did not have the newspaper flair {or 
picking out the important thing and shoving it acros: 

gardless of what conscience mutters about the proportions 
of events as they really happened. But this is not al!: he 


stood still in the midst of events; he strayed among ¢! 
picking out what caught his own eye and his own s! 
deep-welling imagination. With a few notable exceptic 
you will find this brooding, static contemplation in | 
stories as well as in his war episodes. He is really muc! 
less a narrator than a painter. By narration I don’t m 
the mere brisk knack of progress forward to be found 
any of the popular fiction magazines, but the inevitable, 
steady flow in some direction or other that means life to 
story about human beings. 

I have the very distinct feeling about Crane that | 
was fundamentally a literary painter, calling upon li: 
things to arrest their action long enough for him to fas: 
the colors and the gestures firmly in his memory. ‘| 
tempo of the slow-motion movie with its tortured grace 
finds an exact counterpart in much of what he wrote. From 
each moment, one hears Crane saying to himself, I n 
distil all there is in it, of each pose of human beings 
motion and action I must draw a full and satisfying | 
ture. 

The hanging of these pictures one after another in a 
long gallery sometimes adds up to a magnificent unity; 
more often it calls attention to the fact that other arts 
than verbal painting are necessary to the worker in words. 

For landscape, the briefest and subtlest moods of it. ! 
talent was solid, poetic, and exact; in the depiction of hu- 
man moods and actions his hand is often uncertain, vague 
and heavy. A lot of his people make one believe in them, 
but one feels in them a certain kinship to Eugene O'Nei!!'s 
characters—-they were born, under great pressure of the 
imagination, in a sort of private vacuum alienated from the 
living world. They are brought into being with great 
effort, and often with painfully visible effort. No light, 
sudden touches: a great working and reworking, like the 
labored drawing and redrawing of an artist using charco:l 
in a life-class. And yet, behind the heavy lines, one feels 
the bones and structure and brutal essence of humanity. 

And he seems to work in the same way, whether with or 
without a model. The model dresses and goes out, Crane 
goes on drawing, from an image in his mind which was 
there before she came in, and was always clearer to him 
than her image. 


we 
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“The Red Badge of Courage” is a recreation, in the 
fiery furnace of his isolated imagination, of a war which 
he never saw. When he wrote it, he knew nothing of this 
or of any other war except through what he had read. 
As a tour de force, it is extraordinary, and it is far more 
striking than the account of any number of talented, 
graphic eye-witnesses. It is also—and here we come close 
to the secret of Stephen Crane—quite as good as what he 
wrote later when he had seen the Spanish war, a real live 
war, for himself. You would expect the author of “The 
Red Badge of Courage” to do three times as well with 
actual warfare as with an imagined one. He didn’t. A lot 
of the Cuban sketches seem just as splendidly remote from 
daily events as his alchemy with the Civil War. There 
was something in him that could not wholly surrender to 
the outside world, some queer, cautious, passionate evasion 
that made him look deeper into himself and trust only the 
reflection of the world that he saw there. 

Rosert Litrece. 


*fHe’s a Relation of Mine’’ 


Studies in Hereditary Ability, by W.T. Gun. London: 
Alien and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


M®* GUN has set himself to carry forward the 
fascinating subject which Galton invented—the 
collection of hereditary tit-bits connecting the famous and 
the moderately famous—quite a different subject, we may 
add, from the scientific compilation of complete family 
trees of definitely determinable characteristics such as blue 
eyes, round heads, six toes, and the like. His method, like 
Galton’s, is to take in turn each of a number of dis- 
tinguished “connections” and to exhibit to us what a sur- 
prising number of celebrities are some sort of a cousin to 
one another. 

One of the most striking of Mr. Gun’s connections is 
by no means a novel one, yet not too hackneyed to be worth 
repeating—the cousinship of Dryden, Swift and Horace 
Walpole. All three were descended from John Dryden 
of Canons Ashby, Northamptonshire, Dean Swift being 
a second cousin once removed, and Horace Walpole a first 
cousin three times removed of John Dryden the poet 
(Horace being descended on his mother’s side—and there- 
fore irrespective of doubts as to his paternity—from Dry- 
den’s aunt Elizabeth). Mr. Gun is disposed to trace this 
magnificent display to the wife of the original John Dry- 
den—Elizabeth Cope, daughter of Erasmus’ friend and 
great-grand-daughter of Sir Ralph Verney, which brings 
a good many others into the same connection, including 
Robert Harley. A representative today of this great Ver- 
ney connection is Lady Ottoline Morrell. If, on the other 
hand, we remember that Lady Ottoline is not only 
descended from Verney the mercer, but also from Sir 
William Pierrepont (and through his wife from Henry 
VII's Empson, son of Empson the sieve-maker), we estab- 
lish her cousinship with Francis Beaumont, Lord Chester- 
field and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Our families 
themselves lose track of their own ramifications; we won- 
der if Lady Ottoline herself knows that she can call cousin 
Beaumont, Dryden, Swift, Walpole, Harley and Chester- 
field? Perhaps one can perceive in the consanguinity a 
certain persistent element. 

Mr. Gun’s analysis of the descendants of John Reid, 
who fell at Flodden Field in 1515, is more novel, at least 
to the present reviewer. Here there is a remarkable ver- 
satility—and perhaps also a common quality? In the 
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eighteenth century Mr. John Reid was responsible for Bos- 
well, Robertson the historian, Robert Adam the architect, 
and Brougham. Amongst his living descendants are Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, Mr. Harold Nicolson and General 
Booth-Tucker of the Salvation Army. 

Mr. Gun is at pains to show how many of the well 
known writers of today have old blood in their veins. He 
reminds us that Mr. G. M. and Mr. R. C. Trevelyan and 
Miss Rose Macaulay are descendants of the Highlander 
Aulay Macaulay (and therefore near connection of T. B. 
Macaulay), of whose son Kenneth’s book Dr. Johnson 
said: “Very well written except some foppery about liberty 
and slavery’; that Mr. Hugh Walpole, Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Mr. Maurice Baring, 
and (he should surely have added) Mrs. Virginia Woolf 
can claim distinction for several generations; and that Mr. 
Aldous Huxley is the nephew of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
who was the niece of Matthew Arnold. 

There remains for mention the most remarkable family 
of all—the great Villiers connection from whom are 
descended all the ambitious fascinators, with so much 
charm of countenance and voice and so herd a 
little nut somewhere inside, who were the mistresses of 
our monarchs in the seventeenth century and of the par- 
liamentary democracy ever since. There cannot have been 
a cabinet for two hundred years—save the Labor cabinet 
of 1924—which did not contain descendants of Sir George 
Villiers and Sir John St. John, two country gentlemen in 
the reign of James I, of whom the son of the former 
married the daughter of the latter. The famous progeny 
of these two families is far too extensive to follow out here 
in detail. But a simple list is impressive—the first Duke 
of Buckingham, favorite of James I, Barbara, Countess 
of Castlemaine and Duchess of Cleveland, mistress of 
Charles II, Arabelle Churchill, mistress of James II, Eliza- 
beth, Countess of Orkney, mistress of William III (whom 
Swift called “the wisest woman he had ever known”), the 
second Duke of Buckingham, Lord Rochester, Lord Sand- 
wich, the Duke of Berwick, the Duke of Marlborough, 
the third Duke of Grafton (George III’s Premier), the 
two Pitts, Charles James Fox, Charles Townshend, Lord 
Castlereagh, the Napiers, the Herveys, the Seymours, Mar- 
quises of Hertford, the Butes, the Jerseys, the Lans- 
downes, the Cavendishes, Dukes of Devonshire, Lady 
Hester Stanhope, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Field- 
ing, and, amongst many contemporaries of the same blood, 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 
This is, indeed, the real blood-royal of England. 

Mr. Gun’s fault—and it is a serious one—lies in his 
being too anxious to be gossipy, too little a lover of pre- 
cision. He does not realize that in these affairs all the 
point lies in the precision and that the amusement will look 
after itself. He gives us practically no dates, no trees in 
diagram, a very imperfect index. Many of the items 
mentioned above have been dragged together by the present 
reviewer out of Mr. Gun’s book, but not by Mr. Gun. 
Thus the book might be much better than it is. All the 
same, Mr. Gun has the true nose for these matters, and 
we nist be grateful to him. 

What are we to conclude? Is it that all Englishmen 
would be found cousins within four centuries if they could 
all trace their trees? Or is it true that certain small “con- 
nections” have produced eminent characters out of all 
proportion to their size? Mr. Gun does not help us to 
a scientific conclusion, but it will be a very cautious and 
skeptical reader who does not leave his book with a bias 
for the latter solution. J. M. Keynes. 
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Junketing for Science 


Pheasant Jungles, by William Beebe. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 248 pages. $3. 

The Arcturus Adventure, by William Beebe. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 439 pages. $6. 


N his own field of picturesque biology, the position of 

Mr. William Beebe is not only supreme; it might al- 
most be called unique. There are scientists in America 
more gifted for research, but none of them possesses a prose 
style; there are writers more brilliant, but they lack his 
training in field and laboratory. He has no rivals to be 
offended by his success. Accordingly, he has been spared 
all the jealousies, the ironic praise, the critical truths and 
half-truths which are the common portion of American 
novelists, poets, dramatists, critics and biographers. 

One might almost say that he has never been criticized 
by other writers. He has been praised instead—warmly, 
deservedly, almost unanimously. “A glorious book,” the 
reviewers announce in chorus as each new work appears. 
“It is high romance, exact science, fascinating history, wild 
adventure. But why attempt to retell it? It must be 
read.” This reading is compared by Mr. Harry Hansen 
to “digging into a well filled treasure chest and bringing 
forth ropes of pearls and clinking coins.” The editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, forgetting the just claims of other 
writers, calls Mr. Beebe “the greatest master of prismatic 
English now alive.” 

His style is indeed excellent, but I should hesitate to 
pronounce it great. Clear, agreeable and limpid, it is 
like a smooth brook flowing over gravel—a brook which 
mirrors, in its shallow waters, the poised forepaws of foxes, 
the flight of humming-birds, the courtship of two insects, 
the turning of a leaf. It has no obstructions or shadowy 
deep pools; it is not free from impurities; it casts no sud- 
den rainbows over a gorge; but it is, in general, an admir- 
able reflecting medium for anything a naturalist may 
happen to observe. 

Mr. Beebe’s observations are often minute and charm- 
ing . . . but one hesitates to enlarge upon a subject which 
has been treated so often. His faults, on the other hand, 
have rarely been discussed. Has anyone remarked that he 
tends to obtrude a screen of commonplaces between the 
observer and the thing observed? Like A®sop, but not 
like Darwin, he asks that every pheasant or crane should 
point an obvious moral. And, when he speaks of people 
instead of birds, he decides with no great originality that 
“there is something elusive and eternally baffling about 
human nature at all times... . Which proves, I think, 
that it is easier to deduce general facts about pheasants 
than about human nature.” 

In addition to parading a rather shop-worn philosophy, 
he is very often guilty of fine writing. He abuses such 
words as “mystery,” “wonder,” “strange,” and all their 
derivatives. At times, when describing a jungle landscape, 
he writes with the breathless enthusiasm of a reporter 
assigned to a fashionable wedding. Moreover, he is lately 
evincing a tendency toward self-exploitation. Remember- 
ing his impersonal descriptions of fishes and birds, one does 
not like to hear him say, “I suffer from, or rather am 
blessed with, a life which is composed of an endless suc- 
cession of violent contrasts.” Introducing another passage, 
he writes, “Here I had the glorious fun, ihe many joys, 
and the few adventures which are always my portion when 
my whole mind is on the wary game I am stalking.” One 
feels, on reading statements like these, that instead ot 
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merely revealing his ropes of pearls and clinking coins, he 
is beginning to hawk them like a peddler. 

It seems a little ungracious to mention these minor 
faults, but they are dangerous symptoms, and, if criticis: 


' had performed an obvious duty, they might have been 


diagnosed and remedied in time. Mr. Beebe, receiving 
only praise, has taken no corrective measures. His fau! 3 
persist, and they are more obvious in “Pheasant Jungles’ 
his latest work and the one from which the quotations 
chosen—than in volumes published many years before. 

He has, indeed, received a sort of quiet condemnatio», 
but neither for his literary faults nor from his literary « 
sociates. Instead, he is criticized by his fellow biologis:. 
whose ideals are of an almost cloistral severity. Divid«| 
into their separate orders of ichthyologists, ornithologis: 
entomologists, etc., they live by the same monastic ri 
and look with disfavor on any scientist who does not o)- 
serve its precepts. Mr. Beebe has broken several of thes: 
he has passed from the ranks of the ornithologists into 
those of the ichthyologists; he has written of scientific 
matters, for money, in the popular idiom; and he has even 
attacked the whole theory of monastic specialization: 


Why [he asks] should science dull our reaction +o 
the theme of “Louise”? Why should technicalit 
dry the emotion when a master makes Beau Brunu 
live again? Why should palxontology or taxono 
detract a whit from “McAndrews’ Hymn” or ¢ 
Jabberwocky? Must sagittal sections and diagrams 
ever deaden one’s appreciation of Boecklin and Rodi ? 
Why should a geologist on a ballroom floor, or 4 
botanist in the front row of a light-opera audience be 
considered worthy objects of abstract humor, instead 
of evincing a corresponding breadth of real human- 
ness ? 


Notwithstanding the tangled journalese of the last 
sentence, one cannot help agreeing with the spirit of this 
complaint; but it is hard to be sympathetic with its con- 
crete examples. A scientist who chooses Boecklin an! 
Charpentier, Clyde Fitch and Kipling the poet, as ex- 
amples of living art is evincing, not “a corresponding 
breadth of real humanness’”—whatever that may be—bur 
rather a weakness for things theatrical and sentimental. 
Inevitably one suspects him of exhibiting parallel tastes 
in his own department. And this suspicion, this feeling of 
superficiality, is unfortunately strengthened by Mr. Beebe’s 
account of his last expedition. 

When, after a campaign of intensive and dignified 
publicity, the “Arcturus” dropped its tugs and went steam- 
ing through the Narrows, it was superbly equipped for 
oceanographic research. In its bow was a special obser- 
vation pulpit. Extending thirty feet from the port 
side was a boom-walk, which permitted access to undis- 
turbed water thirty feet from the vessel. There was an 
elaborate collection of nets, trawls, dredges and tangles 
for collecting ocean fauna. There were motion picture 
cameras, typewriters by the score, and a high-powered radio 
set for sending special despatches to the New York Times. 
There was also an excellent laboratory. 

The scientific staff, consisting of seventeen members, was 
selected by Mr. Beebe in person. It included photo- 
graphers, artists, specialists in marine research, several 
charming young ladies, and the proprietor of The Pirates’ 
Den in Greenwich Village, Mr. Don Dickerman, who 
was present in his capacity of assistant artist and “atavistic 
captain of pirates.” His chief contribution to the boox 
was an Unscientific Map of Cocos Island—ornamented 
with cross-bones and black flags, surmounted with a frieze 
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of pirates, and giving, on the whole, a very quaint effect. 
The expedition found Sargasso weed, a rookery of al- 
batross, a volcano in eruption, and traces of pirate gold. 
At each new wonder, it bubbled with enthusiasm. Science 
also was not neglected. In the nets, tangles, trawls and 
dredges were discovered several unknown species, one of 
which was named for Mr. Beebe himself and another for 
the vessel. To future generations of scientists, the Sea 
Devil of the Arcturus—Diabolidium arcturi (Beebe) will 
commemorate this pleasant voyage over tropical waters. 
So also will the book, with its lavish illustrations and its 
sea-monsters described in Mr. Beebe’s limpid style. 
However, “The Arcturus Adventure” suffers from com- 
parison with the work of another scientist, who, ninety 
years before, went sailing through the same untroubled 
seas. When Charles Darwin was the naturalist of the 
“Beagle,” his equipment was hardly lavish; it included no 
bow-pulpits, boom-walks, or Peterson dredges; he was de- 
prived of wireless operators, research assistants, historio- 
graphers, atavistic pirates; and he was handicapped, more- 
over, by a very ungracious style; yet Darwin, too, in his 
blunter fashion and with less expensive nets, was able to 


snare some portion of the truth. 
Matcoitm Cow ey. 


Cecil Rhodes: A Tragedy 


Rhodes, by J. G. McDonald. New York: Robert M. 
McBride and Company. 305 pages. $5. 


IVE years ago the first Parliament of Southern 

Rhodesia met in a dance hall over a country store; 
and a new Dominion, self-governing and free, was added 
to the British Commonwealth. 

The energy, the imagination and the faith of one rough 
Englishman had made this possible. On the initiative of 
Rhodes the necessary treaties had been struck with Loben- 
gula and his wild Matabeles; the enthusiasm and the per- 
severance which won from a reluctant government the 
charter of the South African Company had been Rhodes’; 
his was the money which equipped and sent into the wilder- 
ness the first settlers; his also the sustained courage and 
resolution which kept them there. 

A fine work had been done. Philanthropy plus 5 per- 
cent—the words are Rhodes’—was this the motive? Rhodes’ 
own career refutes his statement. Not by such petty gains 
had his own fortune been created; nor in philanthropy was 
he to spend it. The Oxford vision, conjured forth by 
Ruskin-magic, held his heart, an empire where men 
ploughed for England, dug mines for England, and made 
English homes. This, in his better moments, had been his 
dream. 

In part he saw its realization. But his greater task lay 
yet ahead, the formation of a true confederation of South 
Africa in which Boer and Briton would unite. To accom- 
plish this by patience, compromise and reasonableness was 
not impossible. To the Afrikander Bund he had been 
friendly. The men of Dutch ancestry in the Cape Colony 
were behind him. No adverse faction threatened his secur- 
ity, as was the case with Kruger, his old enemy, to the 
north. 

But Rhodes staked all upon a gambler’s throw, and lost. 
The Jameson Raid, for which he must stand sponsor, 
gave new and added strength to Kruger, precipitated war, 
postponed for generations, if not permanently, good will 
between Boer and Briton, and made Rhodes’ life a failure. 
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Panegyrics on the life of Rhodes do a disservice to the 
British Empire. ‘This, unfortunately, his biographers do 
not seem to realize. Mr. Basil Williams does to some 
extent; Mr. McDonald, in the latest of the biographies, 
not at all. 

The finest thing about the Empire is not its area. Maps, 
splashed in red, are not its greatest asset. Free institutions 
mean more than acreage. Fair play, initiative, magnan- 
imity and tolerance outweigh in history’s ledger bank bal- 
ances and diamond mines. They count for more than 
stone piled on stone, brick laid on brick—even if the latter 
are of gold. 

Herein may be found the tragedy of Rhodes’ life. He 
thought too much of empire in terms of mileage. He never 
quite grew up. He loved the Empire as a boy loves his 
sand pile—for its size. He loved it, it is true, for other 
reasons, for its free inheritance of English liberty, its 
democratic individualism, the sturdy independence of the 
British peoples overseas. But spacious distances, prairie 
uplands, mountains, forests, deserts and the unknown be- 
yond: these meant much more to him. At any cost he 
willed they should be under British domination. 

In the recent history of imperial Britain there are two 
tragedies. In 1885 died Gordon, victim of the well mean- 
ing but cloudy idealism which hovered round the cabinet 
of Gladstone. In 1895 Cecil Rhodes, Privy Councillor 
of the United Kingdom and her Majesty's Premier of the 
Cape Colony, betrayed his trust and plotted war against 
a friendly state. 

The former tragedy is recognized as such by everyone. 
All the external trappings are found here; the lonely gen- 
eral looking north from Khartoum ramparts for help which 
never came; in London, divided and uncertain counsel; a 
relief expedition struggling past Nile rapids—and death. 
The tragedy at Cape Town was of a different sort. In 
external circumstance a tragi-comedy in which no lives 
were lost, below the surface it was more pitiful. No simple 
blunder was made here, in part excusable. The wrong 
done in this instance came not from faulty judgment, but 
from arrogance. For ten years past the wealthy Mr. 
Rhodes, the wealthiest man in all the world, had sought 
to make South Africa one by bonds of friendship and good 
will. And now—to win a momentary vantage, to drive out 
Kruger and to seize the gold mines—he threw all away 
not only his good name, but all that he by kindly friend 
liness had won. The character of this man of iron will 
was seen to be, in one respect, as soft as putty. 

The turning point in South African history had come. 
From December, 1895, the Boer War may be dated. 
And for its advent Cecil Rhodes was more responsibl: 
than any other man. That war is long past. But the 
bitterness which it created has not passed; nor may one 
even now be certain that South Africa will remain in the 
Commonwealth. If it does so, no credit will be due to 
Rhodes. And if a generation hence the Union Jack still 
flies over a British Parliament at Cape Town, the credit 
will belong to Botha, Smuts, Campbell-Bannerman and the 
British Liberals who strove so hard to mitigate the injury 
done by Cecil Rhodes to that which he would serve. 

To face the spears of maddened Dervishes and die, as 
Gordon did, was hard; to be disgraced, dishonored, as was 
Rhodes, more difficult: but to destroy the thing you loved 
and lived for—that, above all, is the hardest. 

Mr. McDonald does not say this about Rhodes. In 
fact, he says little which is in any way derogatory. And 
this but makes the tragedy worse. Rhodes was a better 
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man than his old cronies realized. He knew what he had 
done. He and his friends were adventurers all ; but Rhodes 
was more, a man of vision and understanding. Apologies 
were not made by him. Instead, by hand and brain and 
purse he tried to save something from the wreck—Rhodesia. 
And this he did. 

Mr. McDonald’s book is sincere and useful. Within 
it are numerous facts about his hero’s life on the veldt 
of which there is no record elsewhere. And Rhodes here 
was at his best, his fiery energy in free play, his tact and 
friendly treatment of the Negro in full evidence. Mr. 
McDonald knew Rhodes well—upon the surface. It is 
possible that this biography of his portrays the real John 
Cecil Rhodes. If so, Rhodes was a cheaper person than 
we think. 

The dissatisfaction and unhappiness which characterize 
his later portraits are not without significance. The larger 
potencies for good which he possessed, it seems to us, were 
by some secret poison, moral twist, or ancient Grecian 
hubris first undermined, then conquered. But the potencies 
were there. They had their little day of victory and were 
defeated by some evil thing. When this occurs one finds 


a tragedy. 
Wa rer Puetrps Hai. 


A Defense of Order 


Destinations: A Canvass of American Literature Since 
1900, by Gorham B. Munson. New York: J. H. Sears 
and Company. 218 pages. $2. 


HIS book is neither closely nor persuasively written. 

But it is a positive attack, delivered from a novel 
position, upon the disorder into which American letters 
have fallen since about 1914. Mr. Munson begins with 
an admirable schematization of the mixed tendencies in 
contemporary writing. ‘The present moment, as analyzed 
by this critic, yields four main currents of activity: the 
classical stream of More and Babbitt, whose influence was 
submerged by the second tendency—the romantic genera- 
tion of Brooks and Dreiser; then a third group of writers, 
sympathetic to the classicists and represented by Pound 
and Eliot; and, finally, the “youngest generation,” made 
up of Kenneth Burke, Malcolm Cowley, Yvor Winters, 
Hart Crane, and others, who are drawn toward Babbitt 
and More through their schooling with Eliot and Pound. 
Although the drift of the book as a whole makes one sus- 
pect that Mr. Munson omits certain writers less out of 
love of literature than in the interests of classification, his 
survey of the contemporary scene is just and illuminating. 
He then goes on to a summary of Professor Babbitt’s books, 
and to a detailed defense of Mr. More. He pleads 
throughout for order and discipline, for ideals of perfection 
that, realized, might make our literature more varied, 
deeper, and richer. 

With Mr. Munson’s program as such, it is impossible for 
one not to sympathize; yet in his hands it is not quite 
effective: he betrays in his own writing a lack of much of 
the discipline for which he argues. He pleads for More 
and Babbitt, but he assumes that these critics have been 
repudiated wilfully, that we need only to decide to bring 
back their ideas, and the belief in them will come. In this 
assumption there is a certain amateurishness, an inexperi- 
ence in dealing with ideas. For, although the discipline of 
Paul Elmer More gives a special direction to his books, 
which we may follow, the simple taking of a direction is 
not ali that there is involved in acquiring a discipline. To 
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acquire More’s discipline it is not sufficient (as Mr. Mun- 
son seems to believe it is) to take on something of More's 
“total view”; the experience back of the comprehensiveness 
must come first; for without it the ideas standing for it 
have no base, and exist in a vacuum. All ideas, as such, 
are counters, and the important thing in the portraiture of 
an attitude is not the idea, but its history in the thought 
of the person using it. Ideas to Mr. Munson come too 
easily, and in his thinking they lack history; he assumes the 
counter but neglects the history, the content; he neglects, 
in a word, the discipline. Mr. Munson’s seriousness may 
yet lead him to a realization of his program, but at present 
his writing is journalism; the difference between him and 
a popular journalist is that he deals with unpopular sub- 
jects. Neither stays with his subject long enough to dis- 
cover what it is about. On the evidence of this book, Mr. 
Munson has exposed himself to a meager experience of liter- 
ature, and terms like classicism, romanticism, naturalism, 
appear as fixed entities; the result is the unreality of his 
thought. (The discussion of More and Babbitt is not the 
whole book, but Mr. Munson’s attitude toward these writ- 
ers is typical of his method, and I have deliberately empha- 
sized it.) 

In method he has been influenced by Behaviorism. The 
essay on Dreiser is supposedly descriptive merely, in terms 
of Dreiser’s “behavior.” Apart from the scandalous sup- 
position that a scientific technique can be pursued outside a 
measuring laboratory, the analysis of Dreiser’s motives as a 
writer actually proceeds as literary psychoanalysis: his later 
career is made out to be compensatory for early privations. 
Now Mr. Munson elsewhere repudiates psychoanalysis. It 
is impossible to take the repudiation seriously—not because 
in a lapse he uses psychoanalysis himself, but because he 
accepts Behaviorism. He accepts this method because its 
rating as science is just now a little higher than that of 
psychoanalysis. But from the viewpoint of literary criticism 
all scientific methods, good or bad, are in the end irrelevant; 
for when the method is taken out of the laboratory it be- 
comes “literary” and debased; its original standing as an 
exact science has no bearing upon the new situation at all. 
Mr. Munson’s lack of discipline in ideas permits him to use 
the word science very much as the Christian Scientists do: 
he attempts to put into the term the idea of a way of 
living. 

Behind his judgments of particular writers stands a moral 
system, good, no doubt, in itself, which argues for the ex- 
pression in letters of the “total man”; and in the essay on 
Hart Crane he says that “most poetry [falls] short of 
wisdom.” The answer to this must be a question, just a 
little rude: What of it? Evidently the wisdom is to be 
found somewhere, but unless the critic can derive it from 
literature, he approaches that fine art from the outside, and 
the wisdom remains sealed in a vacuum. The trouble with 
wisdom in a yacuum+—that is to say, with wisdom superior 
to any of the specific disciplines of culture—is that it can- 
not be tested; it may become, in effect, an evasion of dis- 
cipline, seized as a short cut. Evasions of intellectual re- 
sponsibility take various forms; all forms seem to be gen- 
eral in our time; what they mean is the breakdown of 
culture; and there is no new order in sight which promises 
to replace it. The widespread cults, esoteric societies, 
amateur religions, all provide easy escapes from discipline, 
easy revolts from the traditional forms of culture. We 
need not be deceived by manifestos, by “calls to order,” 
by the terminology of disciplines; for even these are largely 
generated by disorder and hatched in ignorance; and their 
arguments confute one another with fatal contradictions and 
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confusions. The discipline of literature is, in the lowest 
terms (and Mr. Munson as a skeptic would wish to use 
Occam’s razor to the limit)—the discipline of literature is 
the devoted study of its texts. 

Mr. Munson has little to say about writers of the past, 
but whatever they may have done, he expects modern writ- 
ers to begin behaving differently. He does not say, in the 
last chapter of the book, just what his new truth is, but 
he is obviously possessed by it. With this in mind, he says 
that Crane is fragmentary in vision. That is easy enough; 
but how does he know that Dante and Shakespeare, from his 
viewpoint, are not fragmentary, too? He does not derive 
the aims of Dante and Shakespeare; he discusses the aims 
of—Katherine Mansfield. The one great piece of tradi- 
tional literature that he cites as a possible source of con- 
temporary inspiration is the “Mahabharata.” ‘This work, 
he confesses, he has not read. That Mr. Munson is dis- 
posed to take short cuts is thus not merely the inference 
of this reviewer. The confession, coming from a critic 
pleading the case of classical discipline, betrays an intel- 
lectual diffuseness, a disorder and a credulity, that one can 
match by going to the romantic Middle Generation, which 
Mr. Munson rightly designates an enemy of contemporary 
order. His program is one thing, his performance another; 
while this is so, disorder is still with us, and we must await 
the critic who is equipped with an intimate knowledge 
of letters, a severe logical discipline, and, in Mr. Mun- 
son’s own words, with “a profound and embracing skep- 
ticism.” 

ALLEN TATE. 


Our Mother Tongue 


The Knowledge of English, by George Philip Krapp, 
Professor of English in Columbia University. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 572 pages. $3.7: 


ROFESSOR KRAPP’S latest book on English ought 

to make a strong appeal to all persons interested in 
the English language who know the present attitude of 
scholars toward the most significant general questions about 
language, and the English language in particular. Written 
primarily for the general reader, it is almost entirely free 
from novelties of opinion and speculation, and consists in 
the main of clear and lively discussion of views that are 
now well established. Yet every chapter abounds in ideas 
that will seem fresh and novel to anyone who has not kept 
abreast of the recent important changes, not only in our 
knowledge of the history of the English language in all 
its periods and phases, but also in our conceptions of the 
nature of language itself, of standards of correctness, of the 
modes and causes of enrichment, wider distribution, changes 
of structure, meaning and pronunciation, and a host of 
similar subjects. 

For the purposes of this review I drew up a brief list 
of the chapters that in my opinion offer the strongest at- 
tractions for the intelligent general reader. To my surprise 
I found that, despite my best efforts to make the list as 
short as possible, I had named fourteen chapters. I there- 
fore carefully reconsidered the list, with the result that 
instead of reducing it I was disposed to add three more. 
I will give my final list and let the gentle reader perform 
his own excisions. But I suggest that he had better read 
the book first, or he may make a mistake and delete the 
very chapter that would interest him most. At any rate, 
here is my final list: I. Nature and Nurture; II. English 
Today; III. English Dialects; IV. The Golden Age of 
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the English Language; V. A Touchstone for English; VI. 
The Levels of English Speech; VII. The Drift Toward 
Regularity; XI. Logic; XII. Authority; XIII. The 
Morals of Good English; XIV. The Purist Attitude; 
XVI. What Is Grammar; XVII. The Language and the 
People; XVIII. Structural Changes; XX. English Vocab- 
ulary; XXI. English Sounds; XXII. The Best Pronun- 
ciation. 

Although there can be no question of the breadth and 
depth of Professor Krapp’s linguistic knowledge or the 
soundness of his general views, I am both puzzled and 
irritated at the frequency with which he supports those 
views by arguments that seem to me unsound or adds an 
obiter dictum that seems to me unjustified. Of course, it 
is dificult to believe that in such cases it is I] who am 
wrong. 

To take a question of some general linguistic 
and importance, Professor Krapp is, of course, entirely 
right in insisting that the formal study of grammar and 
formal attempts at systematization in language are modern 
But he several times makes statements— 
which imply 


interest 


and academic. 
for example, on pages 79, 109, 405, and 534 
that in the pre-academic stage there is no conscious 
in what is called correctness of speech nor any consensus 
of efforts influencing the preservation or the course of de 
velopment of a “natural” language. This seems to me 
to overlook the fact that many children from a \ 
age are severely critical of any expression differing from 
- familiar, and that among many 


interest 
ery early 
those with which they 


savage tribes, notably some of the Bantu of Central Africa, 
parents are said to devote more care to training their chil- 


dren to speak properly than most American parents « 
This misapprehension seems to be one phase of a wi 
spread tendency to arrive at the habits and ideals of ancient 


times and of more primitive races by a process of theoret 
ical subtractions instead of a real study of the facts. Yet 
I cannot but believe that the literature on the languages 


and social customs of primitive races is as familiar to Pro- 


fessor Krapp as it is to me, and that these apparent mis- 
conceptions are merely due to momentary oversight 

The same remark may perhaps be made about the rather 
frequent instances in which Professor Krapp all him- 
self to use expressions implying consciousness and purpose 
as features in linguistic development. Nothing is more 
certain than that he would entirely repudiate sucl ew 
nd in fact, when he is expounding his concept of the 
nature of language, he expressly combats it. Typical ex- 
amples of the expressions I have in mind oc on pages 
290 ff., 301, 310, and 475. 

Of details that are clearly questionable there art 
paratively few. I myself have never heard the p 
ciation of chauffeur described on pages 127-128; that is, 
with the ch of church and the au of taunt; and I should 
question Professor Krapp’s view that the pronunciations of 


chauffeur and garage with the stress on the first sylla 
“are not correct by any commonly accepted star 
My impression is that I have heard them from many of 
the most careful speakers in England and Ameri 

On the whole question of the invention of word 
understand Professor Krapp correctly, I should be inclined 
do not believe that the period 
It seems to me, on the contrat 


to disagree with him. | 
of invention is now closed. 
that at no former period, historic or prehistoric, was 
any greater activity of invention than there is at present. 

Occasionally what Professor Krapp says in one { 
his book seems out of harmony with the views or 
This is rather notable in his remarks 


irt of 
tacts 


expressed elsewhere. 
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about the lack of synonyms in Old English, page 324. Ia 
any language the two principal sources of synonyms are 
foreign contributions to the native vocabulary and the oblit- 
eration of specific restrictions. Naturally enough, Old Eng- 
lish, having few foreign elements, had few synonyms from 
this source, but the multitude of spoken words of the kind 
discussed interestingly and ably by Professor Krapp on 
pages 473-476 furnished a large number of synonyms of 
which the Old English poets availed themselves very freely, 
supplementing the list, of course, by the figurative expres- 
sions known as “kennings.” 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the use of such a 
word as bunch for such various synonyms as herd, flock, 
bevy, covey, swarm, pack, school, gang, band, drove, etc., 
probably does result from and imply a poverty of thought, 
or at least a poverty of vocabulary, and is not to be 
ascribed, as Professor Krapp so charitably ascribes it, to 
“that common tendency in language which strives to bring 
about a unity of linguistic form to correspond to a unity 
of logical content.” 

Not as a matter of any importance, but merely for 
record, I should like to defend James Russell Lowell 
from Professor Krapp’s charge of being betrayed by the 
rhyme into using a nominative for the accusative (page 
507). The passage in question is from the Commemoration 


Ode: 


Let beacon-fire to answering beacon speak, 
Katahdin tell Monadnoc, Whiteface he, 
And so leap on in light from sea to sea. 


It is true that he is a nominative, where the word Jet 
requires an accusative, and that it rhymes with sea. But 
Mr. Lowell was not betrayed by the rhyme; he was under 
a compulsion to avoid the ambiguity that would have been 
created by using him instead of he. 

In the famous line from Gray’s elegy quoted on page 
510: 


Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour, 


it is not Gray who was mistaken, but those who think 
he should have used await. The subject of the verb is 
not the various nouns which precede the line, but hour. 

Like Professor Krapp, I confess that I am often puzzled 
by the syntax and diction of Thomas Nashe, but I do not 
think that Professor Krapp has correctly reduced to plain 
English the quotation from Nashe given on page 462. 
What Nashe means, I take it, is that it was hard to under- 
stand how Yarmouth could not only feed its own large 
population, but have a surplus for outsiders. 

The volume is excellently printed. In my rather care- 
ful reading I have noted only two typographical errors: 
principle for principal, on page 230, and surviver for 
survivor, on page 252. I should like also to include in 
this list the ascription to Ben Jonson of Milton’s charac- 
terization of Shakespeare’s poetry as “woodnotes wild,” 
page 174, and also the statement on page 137 that the 
second element in gossip was originally the word for 
friend. I think Professor Krapp would agrée that the 
original meaning of gossip was not God-friend but God- 
relative. 

But there is nothing in any of these matters to deduct 
from the great interest and value of this new volume, and 
one can only wish that Professor Krapp himself might give 
us the new grammar of modern English so ably and en- 
ticingly outlined on page 234. 

Joun M. Man ty. 
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Contemporary Economics 


Contemporary Economic Thought, by Paul T. Homan. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 468 pages. $2.50. 


ONTEMPORARY economics exhibits the influ- 

ence of several formative streams of though. 
There is, first, of course, the tradition of its own devel- 
opment; there is the influence of physical and natura! 
science, coming in as method and as a view of human na- 
ture; there is the pragmatic attitude. There are others, 
but these seem most important. One has also to distin- 
guish what is genuinely contemporary from what is es 
sentially anachronistic. Within the year, for instance, not 
one but a good half-dozen of volumes have been pub 
lished which represent only lessons well learned from the 
old masters. But these were books of “principles.” Now 
Mr. Homan submits a study which is not of this sort 
but rather an assessment of current doctrine. 

Presumably, he tried and rejected what would see: 
the obvious procedure for such a study. All of us whio 
have been graduate students have note-books well filled 
with topical references. We have set down “value,” “ 
tribution,” “production” and the other familiar categories, 
and then have ranged under them, in comparative form, 
the ideas of Marshall, Clark, Taussig, Davenport, Hobson 
and the rest. This worked very well and enabled us to 
pass our doctor’s examinations. Mr. Homan’s book is 
also a graduate student's note-book, but a glorified one. 
He has worked over it, as the rest of us have not, and 
made it into a printable volume, written in a sinuous and 
very acceptable prose. But it apparently became obvious 
to him that, if contemporary thought was really to be in- 
cluded, the categorical method would be impossible. 
Hardly any major figure who is still in active life could, 
indeed, be brought in—certainly not Veblen or Mitchell. 
As a matter of fact, contemporary economists have aban- 
doned the categories of the classical school. To them the 
stream of tradition is interesting, but not helpful. A 
figure like Mitchell, for instance, is wholly misunderstood 
by traditionalists; the extent of the misconception is, per- 
haps, revealed by their continual regret that he, too, has 
not written a “principles.” 

Something of the sort determined that the book would 
have to take another form, and so we have separate studies 
of Clark, Veblen, Marshall, Hobson and Mitchell, these 
five—and a last short, baffled account of “The Present 
Impasse.” Are these figures representative? One may be 
allowed some difference here. My choice would not have 
been precisely similar; but the method, of course, forces 
the disregard of minor, or, even, other figures; and so 
some inevitable violence is done. Is each well done? Here 
again, there must be allowances. For Mr. Homan’s is 
not the genetic method, though, in a last-chapter sentence, 
he recognizes its fruitfulness. It is almost wholly a cast- 
ing up of literary remains. As such it must be judged 
successful. But one, for instance, who has heard Wesley 
Mitchell himself clothe these bones with significant flesh, 
must miss something of the radiant life with which they 
can be infused. Notably, too, the least successful treat- 
ment is that of Mitchell, who is hardest to pin down to 
books, and is only to be understood by knowing what he 
is trying to do. For there is germinating in that power- 
ful intelligence slowly gathering generalizations of greater 
import than one might guess from any reading, which are, 
however, the logical superstructure of carefully collected 
fact, infused with a profoundly experimental temper. 
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The genetic method, if pursued with patience and a 
touch of mature genius, may throw into bold relief the 
significant features of a man’s completed work. Some of 
this is undoubtedly missing here. But there is patient 
analysis and careful assessment, a search for assumption, a 
rounding up of generalization for which all economists 
must be grateful. The astonishing thing is that Mr. 
Homan has so successfully repressed his own predilections 
—has made his book such a perfect mirror to other books. 
There is no distortion, the cautious filling in of detail, 
the constant withdrawal from baldness in outline, pre- 
vent that. But there is no portraiture either. A good 
brief for bias might be made from such a text. 

The high and low lights might have assumed clearer 
contrast, the reader's sense of helplessness might have been 
relieved, if there had been a courageous penetration to the 
essential differences between Veblen and Mitchell; and 
Clark, Marshall, and Hobson. ‘The cleavage here is pro- 
found. For Veblen and Mitchell would have created 
precisely their own unique contributions if there had been 
no stream of orthodoxy. Veblen’s mental revolt against 
what seemed to him the tainted flavor of apologetic in 
economic theory, perhaps engendered in the Northwest of 
the eighties and nineties, when big business was under fire, 
turned him to cultural anthropology and science. It would 
be fatuous to argue that a disinterested attitude lay behind 
his creative work; but he achieved a scientific mask, at 
least, which, no less than that of Marx, served to conceal 
his purpose. And, of course, it is entirely possible that he 
had no purpose, only that youthful shaping and bias which 
determined in him a bitter disillusion with business. Some 
of this Mitchell inherited. He has always found Veblen 
seceptable to his mind. But, in spite of the kind of back- 
rround studies to which so many of his best years have 
been given, Mitchell has none of Veblen’s satiric aloof- 
ness. He cares immensely what happens; he is jealous 
for the reputation of his science. But the criteria are 
not logical, they are pragmatic. And this is Mitchell’s ex- 
treme dissent from orthodoxy. He cannot see that 
ng the traditional development further will lead to any 
intensified well-being. His warmest theoretical contro- 
versy happened a few years ago when a critic linked him 
with those who were “price” rather than “‘welfare” econ- 
omists. He hotly asserted then, that, by welfare criteria, 


1! 
TOLLOW 


his kind of work was apt to contribute most. His students 
often say that Mitchell has a poker face; but, like so 
many similar phenomena, that face hides a heart which 
is quiveringly sensitive to the human struggle. Nothing is 
to be gained from exposing such feeling as this; it comes 
to something when it is turned into a lifetime of construc- 
tive work. 

Of the others, 
this to be said: they, too, were set 
about mitigating the difficult conditions of life; but they 


Clark, Marshall and Hobson, there is 


nsitive; they, too, cared 


believed it could be done largely by discovering the 
natural conditions to which our institutions must conform. 
They felt themselves penetrating always to higher tru 
each in his separate way, which, when discovered, would 
make life easier for a tortured race. Mitchell is willing 
to remain skeptical of higher truths, to doubt the feasi- 
bility, at least, of attempting their discovery before the 
complex phenomena which they generalize have been ex- 
plored. Mitchell would allow man full scope in the or- 
ganization of existence; those otaers would have him con- 
form to fairly settled law. ‘This is the contrast. Yet 
one who makes it thus boldly must always be conscious 


that Marshall’s exceptions are, like Mill's, perhaps his 
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most important work, that Clark was a suc ful tl t 
of the system which President Wilson called the New 
Freedom, that Hobson has, all his life, been something of 


a crusader. The reality is mixed when one examines it 
closely. So that, after all, Mr. Homan may be right in 
refusing all temptations to make his cleavage sweeping 
No one would dare leave this study on a final note of 
reserve. In this particular field of cont rary eco- 
nomics, those who might have written such a book are 
numerous, but the obstacles have seemed too formidable to 
others. The necessary withdrawal from n 
sioned activities for a year, perhaps several yc has 
seemed too great a sacrifice; the analysis also has | 
chat 


sented extreme difficulties. We must be grateful that 
Mr. Homan has given the time; that, on the wh 
he has had the requisite ability. It is a useful | 


The Island Within 


The Island Within, by Ludwig Le: in. NN } 
Harper and Brothers. 2.50. 


y i ‘HE ISLAND WITHIN” d tself 
and significantly into two parts. J s that 


of a Jewish family which moves during t! of t 
narrative from a Polish ghetto | 

] ‘ ” } 
finally to freer Ameri i. In t first I Se , . , 
lea] +} } } } I 
deals with | urope or with those born 


move on to America, the fable, the plot, is of 
importance. As in life, the story is t 


ment worthy and important in itself: at eacl 


course it seems to the observer, as well as to the being 
} . . } . " | , ° ’ , 
who experiences it, to have reached its ulti te; the pi 
is blurred, and the future takes its trend and significan 
: r : 
or hop ‘ssness Or joy trom the pivot o! the instant. Ar 


it is only in retrospect that we can see the knitt 


and inescapable internal logic. 


of dest 

In the beginning there is “in the city of Vilna a Jew 
whose full name was Reb Mendel ben Reb Jizchoch 
witl This man is a melamed, 


- ; “< 
1 his wife and two children. 


a teacher, and indescribably poor. The teacher, however 
is a member of the Jewish intellectual aristoc: al 
is a member of the Jewish intellectual aristoc: and a 
person of honor in the community. He has an heterodox 


desire to study profane knowledge as well as sacred; a: 
by his desire to partake of the mind of the world he is 
tricked into becoming a part of the world: he attains a 
position of trust in the employ of a siimme/ manufactur 
‘Then begins the spread of his family into the 

Europe, the disintegration of their sacred lat their 


- 


movement toward from the core of their 


cestry: all this done with more beauty of forn 
and more sensitive aj ation of English th 
found in any other modern American prose I k 
And amidst this movement—a movement at once of 
people and style, both finely considered and be 
Ludwig Lewisohn, the poet, like an old-f ed g 
whom it is dificult to say whether he creates or tr: 
life in his domain. He does not, as is the preva 
ttempt to hide himself, pretending that t! 


thor and that the written word borrows its 


the life which it r ts, as aft graph t 

he says, “recover the epic note l 

need of high-flown words or violent actions. ( a 
stant sense of the streaming generations, of the pr 

eternal change, of the true character of man’s magnificent 
“ ic adventure between earth and we 

and tragic adventure between earth and sky. 
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In the last half of the book Mr. Lewisohn forsakes 
the epic—or perhaps the epic forsook him—for the sake of 
a rather common thematic drama. His own now familiar 
problems have come between himself and his work; the 
generations no longer stream: they move mechanically for 
no internal reason; but only that their author may be en- 
abled to use them as a basis for that foredoomed type of 
argument in which an author debates with himself, reason- 
ing not only from the particular to the general, but from 
the particular which he creates arbitrarily to the general 
which he manipulates at will. And so to a conclusion which 
was also a premise. 

In this manner, and by means of a (very) rough sort 
of phychoanalysis of two “races’—the Jewish and the 
non-Jewish—the author “proves” that: marriage between 
Christians and Jews is inevitably unhappy, that no Jew 
can be content outside a ghetto or Palestine, and that the 
world at large prefers sincere Jews to mock-Christians. 
All of which is in its way a pity, but without power to 
mar the beauty and nobility of the first half of “The 
Island Within.” 

M. P. Levy. 


Lawrence ot Arabia 


Lawrence and the Arabian Adventure, by Robert 
Graves. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
400 pages. $3. 

R. ROBERT GRAVES has written a sort of 

authorized biography of Lawrence “of Arabia,” 
alias I. E, Shaw, as he now prefers to call himself, in 
reaction against the hero-worship that so disgusted him 
aiter his great adventure. The “most remarkable living 
Englishman,” according to the popular verdict, appears 
in these pages at full length, and his adventure appears 
in a perspective which he himself was unable to give it 
in his own marvelous but inchoate book. For the ad- 
venture itself readers will always prefer to turn to 
Lawrence's own account; they will consult Mr. Graves 
for information about the man. And it goes without 
saying that from his adolescence onward Lawrence appears 
as a man of extraordinary intensity of temperament, 
eccentric as only an Englishman can be, but quickly a 
master of everything he attempted. A vegetarian and 
teetotaller who never even watched an organized game 
and was never willing to compete in anything, he read 
in six years every book in the library of the Oxford Union, 
50,000 volumes in all, but specialized in archeology, about 
which he soon knew more than his teachers. 

While still at the University he began making expedi- 
tions on foot in Syria, forming that interest in the Near 
East which was to blossom later in the great experience 
of his life. He established a reputation for omniscience 
and a personai authority that was the result largely of his 
Spartan self-discipline, and soon won his way into the 
confidence of the Arab leaders, with consequences which 
the world knows; for it has been frequently said that his 
campaign was the most notable episode of the War. ‘This 
campaign Mr. Graves describes with a lucidity that was 
beyond the compass of Lawrence himself, though naturally 
without the latter’s magnificence of language. The story 
is maintained at a fairly even level, and reveals an always 
romantic character who, as Mr. Graves says, “began by 
putting his nose between the pages of Scott and Tennyson, 
and then between those of Morris and Malory, and then 
between those of the original medieval French and Latin 
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romances, until at last he forced his whole head and 
shoulders and body between the pages of an epic in the 
making, and in the first book met Feisal, and in the second 
Auda.” But Lawrence armed himself against a false ro 
manticism by carefully developing a twentieth-century 
skepticism which he continually used, says Mr. Graves, 
in test of his behavior; and while he took with hin 
throughout his campaign Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur,” |e 
also carried the comedies of Aristophanes as an antidote. 
One is not surprised to learn, what he himself cow! 4 
scarcely have told us, that he was accepted instantly by 
Allenby as an equal, and especially that he seemed to 
the only man at the Versailles Conference who had : 
complete confidence of all the Big Three, Clemenc: 
Lloyd George and Wilson, going freely in and out of ther 
cabinets and giving them the information which he alone 
possessed. The story of his interview with the King, 
declination of the honors that had been awarded him ; 
his return of all his foreign decorations is dramatic eno: 
Seldom has a man been able to make such a gesture, wh 
in anyone else and under any other circumstances wo. 
have been melodramatic. But the most dramatic part 
all is the very end where, after being so bitterly « 
appointed in the hopes he had had for the Arabs and h 
raised in them, he succeeded, with the powerful aid 
Winston Churchill, in amply fulfilling his bargain. 
Van Wyck Brooks. 
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Hawthorne, Anderson 
and Frost 


Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Study in Solitude, by Her- 
Lert Gorman. New York: George H. Doran Compa 
178 pages. $2. 

Robert Frost: A Study in Sensibility and Common 
Sense, by Gorham B. Munson. New York: George IL, 
Doran Company. 130 pages. $2. 

Sherwood Anderson, by Cleveland B. Chase. New 
York: Robert M. McBride and Company. 85 pages. $1. 

The Phenomenon of Sherwood Anderson: A Study in 
American Life and Letters, by N. Bryllion Fagin. Bal:i- 
more: The Rossi-Bryn Company. 156 pages. $2. 


O* these four biographies, Herbert Gorman’s “Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne: A Study in Solitude” shows 
the firmest and most disciplined treatment. The other 
three biographies tend to be diffuse and to lack a consist 
ent point cf reference by which the total amount of mat 
rial may be organized to give a comprehensible picture 0! 
the subject. This may be explicable on other grounds th 
a considerable discrepancy in capacity or attention on ti: 
part of the critics; it is perhaps easier to understand a m 
when his business is finished and he is safely in his gray 
The idea of Hawthorne as a recluse needs, in the lig): 
of research, some qualification, more, indeed, than MlIr. 
Gorman gives to it. But the conception does provide : 
basis of correlation between the character of Hawthorne, 
his background, and his work; it is a clue to the particular 
problems which engrossed him, to the remote, abstract 
quality of his treatment of character, and the preoccupa 
tion with symbol. In dealing with these matters, Mr. 
Gorman for the most part accepts traditional estimates 
and a little over-simplifies the critical difficulties. Haw- 
thorne’s concern with the abstract theme is indicated as 
his primary artistic law. But the general. symbols in his 
best work are never mechanical, and they remain so inti- 
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nd mately associated with the particulars involved that to 
think of them as separate wilfully destroys the whole 


he 
d fabric; Hawthorne was certainly enough of an artist to 
ae be aware of the imaginative margin necessary in the use 


y of symbol. Hawthorne's general idea, his determinism, is 
not so arbitrarily and abstractly conceived as that of 


’ Hardy, for instance; the connection between a man and 
- his fate is less primitive, for its roots were in a system that 


provided, for a time at least, an adequate approach to the 
world. Lewis Mumford in “The Golden Day” is more 
just; he does not force the conventional disjunction in ac- 
counting for this “esthetician of sin.” 

Hawthorne’s essential lack of contact with his own time 
does not need emphasis; it is rather the particular relation 
which he bore to the past, to Puritanism before its ener- 

es became vulgarized in industrialism, that is important 
If the reader could discover here a definite un- 
derstanding of Hawthorne's connection with Mather, for 
Mr. Gorman’s work would be of considerably 
But in general this biography, despite 


; to us now. 


instance, 
greater significance. 
its essential sympathy and good writing, is conventional 
enough ; it represents little advance over the work don by 


James, Woodberry, and Beers, or even by the wrong- 
headed Conway. 


Gorham B. Muns 


Study in Sensibility and Common Sense.” 


yn calls his buok on Robert Frost “A 
If Hawthorne 
and Frost present themselves as in any sense typical, it is 


New England 


] 
evil, of conscience struggling 


significant that in Hawthorne, with a genius 


inflamed by the spectacle of 
to bridge the flaw in nature, is followed by Frost, who 
can be defined as a study in sense.” 
the ea on the 
Frost 


‘common 


“sensibility and common 
ler writer putting 
line that 


Une cannot conceive of 
blackboard as the formula of 
Pinkerton Academy: 


Hawthorne simply 


} i 


his art the 
scribbled up for his class at 
in experience—uncommon in writing.” 
cousd not have thought that way, and the difference im- 
plies much of the history that has intervened. He had an- 
other point of reference. 
Both of these New Englanders had their eyes fixed on 
. the past, Hawthorne 
could still comprehend a system, 
less dogma, perhaps, but yet one by which the perceptions 
artist might be oriented and which could provide 
It 
if you will; however, this myth was at one time 
Haw- 


but in profoundly difterent ways. 
a marrow and comfort- 
of an 
the premises of a certain concept of tragedy. was a 
“myth,” 
susceptible to a deep psychological interpretation. 
thorne, coming at that time, had the strength to bend its 
rigor to an esthetic purpose. After Emerson had done his 
work, any tragic possibilities inherent in that culture were 
lissipated. In New England, Edward Arlington Robin- 
n now looks backward, but his impulse is frustrated; he 
-#fds by being merely puzzled. He has achieved an idiom 
id a method, but no larger terms into which experience 

n be translated and rendered comprehensible. And Frost, 
irveying the defeated or eccentric survivals of a passing 
breed m by “‘sensibility,” tragedy by a 

| 


Ps repdaces imaginati sibility 
cal EE SE Sy a ee 
rtain pathos rather finely tempered by 


is common sense prompts him to write: 


common S&S 


How can we write 
The Russian el in America 


As lon y as life foes 
> > 


; Frost’s treatment of nature, furthermore, remains as a 

fidelity to particulars which never become quite coherent; 
3 there is rarely a hint of any concept such as one finds in 
‘ Hardy. Such a concept might serve as a substitute for 
. the dogma of Hawthorne converted into an esthetic psychol- 
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ogy. Sometimes there is a suggestion of such a truly im- 
aginative function of image, as in “Once by the Pacific,” 
but it rests in a mere suggestion and never emerges. Per 
haps the consequences of this limited but accurate percep- 
tion were in Amy Lowell’s mind when she wrote ten years 
ago: “Mr. Frost’s work is undoubtedly more finished in 
its kind than the work of any other living American poct, 
but this very finish precludes growth. In some other pocts 
we feel potentialities, in Mr. Frost we find achies 

Mr. Munson attempts the most systematic critical 
alysis in this group of biographies. He fixes on Frost's 
fidelity to the particular items in nature—‘the fact is 1 
sweetest dream that labor knows’’—as the start g I t 
in his discussion of the artist’s sensibility. He s that 
Frost discovers “a sound model for imitat > a 
members that “imitation as the ancients underst t i 
a fresh and imaginative process,” and concludes that | t, 
displaying decorum and proportion as functions of 
mon sense, is a classicist. Furthermore, Frost is diff 
tiated from the “neo-classicists’’ such as IT. S. Eliot ! 
Ezra Pound on the basis of their reference to aut! 
and literary tradition and Frost’s reference to 1 r 
Frost’s “several books against the world in al 
interpreted as a revolt against a prevailing t 
properly dated by Mr. Munson to Rou Phe 

m ends itself in a blurred problem of terms 
tributes little to an understanding of the poet. Mr. M 
son seems to be just, on not a few points, but ! 
ous method and apparently ut lated learning e 
succeeded in obscuring the immediate critical issue. Per 
haps it is time for the question to be fought out on other 
grounds. 

Cleveland B. Chase's bitious | gives a 
sound estimate of Sherwood Anderson; it ; 3 the 
coherent and often fatuous general s; lations 1 
characterize N. Bryllion Fagin’s “Phen n of § 
wood Anderson.” After a scrupulous analysis of the : 
ist’s complete career, Mr. Chase finds that Anderson’s 
reputation still rests principally on “Win ¥ Ohio.” 
“The Story Teller’s Story” is an interesting k of r 
iniscences without great literary value; it is a document 
whose value will increase with time, but that value ren i 
historical. Dark Laughter” is described as a I tent 
novel, “no better than many others which have eared in 
America during the past fifteen years.” “The n for 
shaduwings of the Anderson who is ahead,” with which r 
viewers greeted each new book, seems to be unfuli 1. ‘The 
reason Mr. Chase advances is a just one: “Ar ; 
never needed to be ‘saved from realism.’ He needs to be 
saved from a cheap, soft sentimentality which distorts and 
castrates almost everything he writes he allowed 


himself to confuse the interpretive and evasive types of 


imagination that he possesses. How far that has 
gone is witnessed’’ when Anderson “notes \ r 
and mystification that ‘art’ is cor ted wit l 
from life.” 

This gives a further clue as to And t 
ure as an artist. Onl Wines! irg, O - 
contrete his attention , : 
n hand. There he + 1 with no re.” 
Any of th sae at : » os the 
novels, which are often diluted with a fake pr ty that 
the sheer force of Anderson’s technical a 
may succeed in foisting on the unwary reader. One 
scarcely regard this remark from “Dark Laughter” as 


apocalyptic: “If life were not so complex it would 


— ” 
simpie, 
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Mr. Fagin sees in American history a recapitulation of 
a literature’s progress from the “cosmological” to the “an- 
thropological” age. He describes our first literary mani- 
festations as concerned with the exploitation and division 
of the untouched wealth of nature or with gods and spirits. 
Then the newer concern with man, not with the expla- 
nation of the physical universe, emerged. Anderson appears 
as the best exponent of this anthropological age—he is oc- 
cupied with the individual, with himself. This is all very 
neat, too neat. In the first place, it represents a sad disre- 
gard of the actual course of history on this continent and 
of the complex of forces that worked in the creation of the 
new society. In the second place, the materialism of the 
cosmological age may be the thing from which Anderson 
revolts and which motivates his discovery of “self,” but 
nevertheless that materialism prevails. Mr. Fagin has not 
even provided us with an adequate simile; the total matter 
is not so simple as he would have us believe, for the reason 
that it neglects completely the European background. 

Anderson’s preoccupation with the individual, here indi- 
cated as his primary achievement, is at the root of that 
very sentimentality which Mr. Chase deplores. Everywhere 
except in “Winesburg, Ohio,” that individual apparently 
represents the writer’s own apologia. The type never va- 
ries from “Windy McPherson’s Son” to “Dark Laugh- 
ter’; it is regularly an over-sensitive, melodramatic man 
who packs up, leaves the business or family that has got- 
ten on his nerves, and sets out to discover “Truth” or 
“himself.” Anderson’s perpetual turning back to child- 
hood and youth is a collateral escape which appears in 
“Tar” and the novels. The treatment of the particular 
type chosen is never quite convincing, for the motivation of 
that character remains vague, and there is no attempt to 
understand any other; there is no sense of the interaction 
and development of relations among people, and this de- 
ficiency seems to account for Anderson’s idea of the “mo- 
ment.” He is not able to trace a total scheme, but is 
capricious, presenting motivation only in terms of a sim- 
ple impulse, which in turn remains unexplained. Like 
Frost, he is without doctrine, and since he is more pre- 
tentious, the result is more disastrous. Anderson lacks the 
intellectuality which would give meaning to the theme of 
the individual escape and the duty to oneself. Only in 
“Winesburg” was there a hint of this. 

There seem to be two impulses which may give rise to 
an escapist literature. One is a rejection by judgment, 
which presupposes an imaginative comprehension of the 
special world renounced. The other is motivated by fear, 
by incomprehension. The first variety often produces by 
the terms of its very revolt the most full and subtle ex- 
pression of its age. The work of James Joyce is of this 
type; he at least understands the wrecked and fragmen- 
tary tradition from which he turns away. He has the 
vigor to make his own beginnings and his atavism_ pos- 
sesses an intellectual validity which gives “Ulysses’’ its 
magnitude. One manifestation of this is a superior ob- 
jectivity. In Anderson there is only the inchoate impulse, 
the symbol of “dark laughter.” Anderson’s work falls into 
the second classification, the projection of whose premise 
ends in sentimentality. Mr. Chase senses this discrepancy; 
Mr. Fagin, on the other hand, glorifies the blind, un- 
informed escape and romanticizes the failure in adapta- 
bility and lack of mental toughness. Anderson is not an 
“expression of America,” as Mr. Fagin would put it; he 
does not really succeed in making his subjective portrait 
significant. But there remains “Winesburg, Ohio,” with 
its fine objectivity. Rosert PENN WARREN. 
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Kit Carson 


Kit Carson: The Happy Warrior of the Old West. by 
Stanley Vestat. Roston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
207 pages. $3.50. 

IT CARSON has been fortunate in his biographers, 

Edwin L. Sabin put six years of assiduous travel 
and research into his monumental “Kit Carson Days,” ; 
book which in fullness, expertness and painstaking accuracy 
stands at the head of Western biographies. But with ‘+ 
seven hundred pages and slabs of documentary mate 
it is a biography of the older type; and there was r. 
for just such a book as Mr. Vestal now gives us. 1+ js 
condensed, swift and vivid, attempting in narrow compass 
a character sketch of the famous scout, a study of the |ife 
of the mountain men and buffalo hunters, and a narrati\e 
of Carson’s innumerable adventures between Choutes:'s 
Landing and Los Angeles, between the Mojave country 
and the Blackfoot country. It succeeds unequally in the 
three aims. The study of the mountain men and ther 
life—of tcsmping beaver in the Rockies, carousals at ‘] 
killing cows and jerking their meat, the way the frontiers 
men “womaned”—is admirable. Mr. Vestal is a son ot 
the Southwest who knows the ranges and the Indian 
first hand. The account of Kit’s adventures is a sj 
athletic history, which deals freshly with old materials ; 
here and there adds new information, as in the account of 
his duel to the death with the bully Shunar. But the treat- 
ment of Carson’s character is a difficult task, and comes 
out somewhat less satisfactorily than Mr. Vestal’s talents 
justify us in expecting. 

The danger in any treatment of Kit Carson is that he 
will seem cruder and smaller than he was, a mere piccur- 
esque frontiersman whom circumstances made famous. He 
was illiterate; he knew nothing of books, cities, affairs 
civilization; he talked the crude lingo of the frontier; h: 
was insignificant in aspect—short, bandy-legged, with thn 
sandy hair and baby-blue eyes; he had not a single brilliant 
trait. But as Mr. Vestal takes pains to point out, he was 
a master and an artist in his materials. He knew the W)!! 
West as probably no one else in his generation; he carrie! 
in his head an infallible map of every region he had se: 
he was as expert an Indian fighter as ever lived—exper' 
with a few men, and expert, as the Adobe Walls fig't 
showed, with a command as large as Custer’s. He cov!! 
build a fort; could make saddles, canoes, and snowsho 
could dress skins, run bullets, and butcher big game. !!° 
could pack, cook, trail, break broncos and fight. The on'y 
thing he could not do, till a squaw showed him how, was to 
pitch a tepee. He seldom made an error of judgmen 
When it came to dealing with storm, drought, beasts, s 
ages, trackless wilderness, treachery, loss of transport, « 
starvation, his sagacity—the product of a Scotch inher 
ance and of experience since infancy in looking after hi~- 
self—was almost unerring. But this was not all. He was 
a man; he had character. Everyone who knew him, from 
inarticulate Indians to Frémont and Sherman, bore tes'- 
mony to his unbending rectitude, his absolute truth, to 4 
moral as well as physical steadfastness that made him |ixe 
a fortress. He had strong medicine. 

Mr. Vestal’s book states all this; its rapid narrative, 
which, until the rather faltering end, has not a dull page, 
illustrates all of it. Yet some of his literary effects do not 
present Kit with just the felicity that is required, ‘1 he 
author never hesitates to invent speeches when he thinks 
they are poetically truthful, and one result is to make the 
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THE LIFE AND 
PRIVATE 
HISTORY OF 3 
EMILY .. 
JANE BRONTE 


By Romer Wilson 


Emily Bronte is doubly 
fortunate in her latest 
biographer, for Miss 
Romer Wilson is not 
only a particularly 
vigorous writer but in- 
timate with the moor 
country herself, she 
has made use of much 
hithertountouched 
material for her book 





which will shed an en- 

ry Fine phe “The most important book of the 

ess of “Wuthering year. I regard the author as having al- 

Heights” ilustrated ready attained to the front rank of liv- 
$4.00 ing novelists, — Wm. Lyon Phelps 





“One of those rare novels which 
reveal the movement along a predeter- 
mined orbit of a new luminary in the 
planctary system of literature.” 


—N_Y Times 


ARMED WITH 
MADNESS 


By Mary Butts 


The story of a super-, 
sophisticated group 
collected in a remote, 
spot on the coast of 
England. Written in 
Miss Butts’ unique 
manner and with much 


of the mysticism which Gulliver and Robinson 
hantinitiedi tas as $2.5° EACH AT ALL BOOKSTORES Crusoe. Jilustreted 
novel, “Ashe of = . — — 


a” i csniteons +. $2.50 








CLOSE YOUR, EYES 
-AND CHOOSE 





“Ap exquisite work of art. 


Wm Lyon Phelps Brown bercvccoces ove $4.00 
“A signihcant bterary event. His 
style bears comparison with Pater, Saltus THE 
and Cabell, a style distinguished by ma- SURPRISING 
turity, and by an exquisite sense of tonal ADVENTURES 
values, subdued to a perfect and supple OF BARON 
instrument of literary expression.” MUNCHAUSEN 


BUY ONE AND YOI 
WILL BUY THE OTHER ff Ses 
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AN INDIAN 
JOURNEY 


By Waldemar Bonsels 





Anes deen es 


Waldemar Bonsels, 
having spent over a 
year in India has writ- 
ten a book which gets 
close to the heart of 
that country, at the 
same time pervaded 
with the mystery and 
terror which exotic 
jungles exert upon 
“Western minds. It is 
regarded in Germany 
as a companion vol- 
‘ume to Keyserling’s 
“Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher.” Profuse. 
ly illustrated by Harry 
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of the fantastically 
mendacious type of 
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MEN ATWHILES ARE SOBER 
By Stephen Raushenbush 


A penetrating story of the romantic temperament seek- 
ing life in its most unfavorable climate, the present age. 
Lathrop Baker, with his simultaneous love for his wife 
and another woman, ranges impetuously and brutally 
between intimacies, unable to protect the two women or. 
himself fron: deception and pain. «,....j:jgseererere-e--- $2.50 
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CREATIVE ART 
Edited by Lee Simonson 
A magazine of Fine and Applied Arts which ¢ 
reproduces, month by month, the best of the world’s con 
temporary art. A unique editorial sta supplies it with 
the best work that is being done in every important 
country in the world. . 75< the copy. $7.50 the year. 
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taciturn and modest Kit seem a bit loquacious. Mr. Ves- 
tal sometimes invents emotions as well, and they also are 
sometimes unhappy in effect. We doubt if Kit Carson 
“guffawed” at Sir William Stuart’s luxurious outfit; we 
doubt if he “felt queer as a gut-shot coyote” when that 
sturdy Briton turned out a first-rate horseman and Indian- 
killer after all. On some historical points also the author 
is vulnerable. No one can think highly of General S. W. 
Kearny’s conduct in his California quarrel with Stockton, 
Frémont and Carson, yet he was not so contemptible a 
figure as Mr. Vestal paints him. But on the whole the 
volume is a valuable addition to the studies of Western 
heroes, and his sketch of some phases of frontier work— 
for trapping and hunting were hard work—is as good as 
any yet written. 
ALLAN NEVINS. 


The Conqueror of Chile 


Pedro de Valdivia, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 227 pages. $3. 


HE story of Pedro de Valdivia, the conqueror of 

Chile, has been well told by Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham. There is something about the old Spanish con- 
quistadores and their romantic adventures curiously in 
keeping with the gallant writing of this most gallant of 
all living men of letters. For Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
is completely at home on the plains and hills of South 
America. He has behind him a long line of fighting an- 
cestors, and for this reason likes nothing better than to tell 
over again tales of the heroic past. But what separates 
him from ordinary writers of adventure is the fact that, 
in spite of his personal courage, a certain spiritual 
magnanimity, rarely to be found in men of action, con- 
stitutes the very essence of his aristocratic being. It is 
this that gives to all his writings their peculiar charm and 
distinction. Through his adventurovs life he has been 
ever ready to put his lion’s heart at the service of the 
oppressed and their lost causes. 

In page after page of this narrative we feel that his 
sympathy is strongly moved toward these valiant Indians 
who, “purging themselves before battle to be more nimble,” 
fought so long and so desperately against the armed in- 
vaders of their country. The hunter and the hunted alike 
stir his imagination. With delight he tells of the warlike 
feats of these bold Spaniards and with no less delight of 
the high courage of their savage foes. His mouth is full 
of scraps of old sayings. He tel!s of towns in Spain which 
“smell of the Saints” and he knows that “fishers find their 
gains in troubled rivers.” Here is no bookish author, but 
one rather whose words are redolent of the wisdom of the 
saddle. In one sentence he will be informing the reader 
that “nothing fatigues a horse more than being ridden 
without stirrups,” and in another he will describe a re- 
treating cavalcade as being “strung out in a string, like 
wild geese migrating.” It was said of William the Con- 
queror that he loved a stag of the New Forest as though 
it were his father; the same might be reported of Cunning- 
hame Graham in reference to his love of horses. This 
would seem to be in the very marrow of his bones. The 
mere mention of one of these quadrupeds rouses him. He 
will dwell upon the rumors of a horse that has been dead 
for three hundred years. He will be at pains to note its 
color, its points. “He was of a dark brown color, and 
in one stride covered more ground than any horse in two 
or three.” 
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Pedro de Valdivia conquered Chile, but he me: hi 
death at the hands of the vanquished. Doubtless he wa 
one of that brave company of conquistadores who aite 
their lives of violence “rode into the gates of hell, theiz 
stirrups touching.” On one occasion he had no less thay 
two hundred prisoners mutilated: “I had their hands ang 
noses cut off for their rebellion.” The Araucanians, ‘hg 
brave native tribe who wore “undressed sealskins of many 
colors and great plumes or headpieces of those skins |ik. 
priest’s hats,” never forgot this demonstration of European 
frightfulness. Mr. Cunninghame Graham, however, ‘ind; 
it in his heart to give him relative absolution. “No doubt, 
he writes, “Valdivia looked on the Indians as rebels, jus 
as all Europeans so stigmatize those whose lands they have 
filched from them, when they rise to recover their own 


territories.” 
LLEWELYN Powys. 


Lenin and Gandhi 


Lenin and Gandhi, by René Fiilép-Miller. New Y or: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 343 pages. $5. 


ERR Fiilép-Miller’s work in these twin bio 

graphical studies is, like his work in “The 
Mind and Face of Bolshevism,” so good as to te 
almost indispensable to anybody interested in this century 
which is ours. It has his characteristic qualities of in 
dustry, sympathy, and comprehension, as well as hi 
characteristic defect of philosophic individualism. We read 
him and we do not agree with him, but we could | 
very well do without him. He is probably the only 
bourgeois intellectual of western Europe who has adequate 
ly attacked the problems presented by Leninism and | 
sympathetically understood them without adopting ¢ 
Leninist conclusion. In this he has enriched the 
temporary consciousness more materially than have ote 
writers of superior gifts (Mr. Keynes and Mr. A: 
for instance). 

The first portion of this work is an amplification of the 
studies of Lenin which appeared in “The Mind and Face 
of Bolshevism.” With the thoroughness which 
tinguishes him, Herr Fiilép-Miller gives us a comp!cte 
narrative-analysis of the career, personalia, and ideas of 
Vladimir Ilyich. He has conquered all that it is possible 
for a philosophical individualist to conquer of the mea 
ing of Lenin. He has lavished a sincere emotional sym- 
pathy on the object of his study; he admires Lenin a: 4 
“great man” who has overshadowed the century. 

But where the Filép-Miller thesis seems inadequate: 's 
in its obstinate insistence upon the notion that Lenn 
“created” the Bolshevik Revolution and Soviet Rus. 
Does the ship “create” the wind which fills its sails? Hert 
Fiilép-Miller is extravagant in his admiration of Lenin 3 
a “great man,” but is prevented by his own philosophy 
from admitting that Lenin was much more than t):t. 
That the Bolshevik Revolution was an upheaval histor 
ally conditioned, the product of inevitable historical force, 
and that Lenin was the ideal revolutionary instrument 
applied at the appropriate time for the execution of the 
designs of history, Herr Fiilép-Miller cannot concede. tHe 
tries to prove, on the contrary, that Lenin as a “person- 
ality” (whatever that may be) made the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion and the Soviet system out of whole cloth; that 
without Lenin the thing might well never have happened. 
In this he appears in the end to miss the true greatness of 
Lenin completely; for surely the true greatness of Ilyich 
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r i By EGON CAESAR COUNT CORTI ¢ 
nas 7 on ‘ , ‘ ; oy 
+ Translated by Catherine Alison Phillips \3) 
ust “Here is no popularization, no writing down volumes and is likely to stir American readers i 
ve BS to the minds of immature readers, and yet this as did Ludwig's Napoleon. But, unlike the ad | 
own i biography stirs the emotions as much as the Napoleon, it relies more on new documents \\a) 
intellect—for the story of Maximilian is one than on information revealed long ago, and ee) 
Ys. T\ of desperate schemes, high resolves, great dar- as the author is merely the recorder it prob- ( 
~, . - : 
) ing, petty double-crossing, idealism and trag- ably gives the first unbiased version of the 3) 
) edy. . . . This is the sort of biography you Maximilian episode.”"—Harry Hansen, in The / 
f can get*your teeth into. It comes in two lovely World Illustrated. $12.5 is 
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f The Life of THE GANGS OF NEW YORK S 
* ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI By HERBERT ASBURY og 
i he By LUIGI SALVATORELLI The book the Underworld is reading. A view of ] 
he Translated by Eric Sutton the past so recent that many of the worthies men- Y 
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' phosis from a gay young spark about town into of : agp een’ of gang warriors, pickpockets, tong s 
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consists in his historical instrumentality, his perfect adjust- 
ment to the forces by which mankind is moved. Lenin 
as cause may interest us indeed, but scarcely more than 
Byron or Napoleon; Lenin as instrument must command 
our attention as almost without parallel in human history. 

The same bourgeois individualism which keeps Herr 
Fiilép-Miller from an ultimate acknowledgment of the 
quality of Lenin forces him to overestimate the permanent 
importance of the Mahatma Gandhi. Beauty and sweet- 
ness, an almost mysterious power cf beauty and sweetness, 
the Mahatma has; and his practical ideas were of the 
greatest usefulness in their day. But that he threw away 
his revolutionary opportunity in 1919-1922 through an 
excess of beauty and sweetness, and that the future prog- 
ress of Indian nationalism must be (and already is being) 
directed on other lines, Herr Fiilép-Miller does not in- 
dicate. In spite of his highly trained understanding, Herr 
Fiilép-Miller has chosen not to see that Lenin’s way 
(rightly or wrongly) was the way of life and Gandhi's 
the way of death. Lenin at least aimed at life; Gandhi's 
ultimate is death. The suicide of the entire Indian nation 
is not the most satisfactory solution of its problems, how- 
ever noble and beautiful the leader who advises it. 

It is diverting to observe, on page 194, that one of Herr 
Filép-Miller’s authorities on the Christlikeness of Gandhi 
is “J. H. Holmes, the leader of an American sect.”’ 

VINCENT SHEEAN. 


The Two Americas 


The Americans in Santo Domingo, Studies in American 
Imperialism, by Melvin M. Knight. New York: Van- 
guard Press. 189 pages. $1. 

South America Looks at the United States, by Clarence 
H. Haring. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


243 pages. $2.50. 


OTH of these books are indications of the effort to 
give a scientific basis to present-day politics; and 
both concern themselves with certain aspects of America’s 
relations to her brothers to the south. Mr. Knight has 
done much more digging than Professor Haring—the most 
earnest digging that has been done into our Caribbean pol- 
icy. But his book is probably inferior to Professor Har- 
ing’s, presumably because one of those annoying editorial 
committees obliged him to compress two volumes of re- 
search into 176 pages of text. The result has been in 
spots to blur the narrative. The one outstanding conclu- 
sion from Mr. Knight’s book is that the United States 
occupied Santo Domingo by force in 1915, and that Amer- 
ican Marines committed a number of atrocities during the 
occupation. But what the student would like to find in 
a book of this nature, and what is missing, is an analysis 
of the motives of the United States in taking possession 
of Santo Domingo; whether or not any of the reasons 
advanced were justified; and whether the occupation 
brought about any improvement to the people of the coun- 
try or to the government. Nevertheless, Mr. Knight’s 
book is the best account to date of the American occupa- 
tion of this territory. 

Many of the abuses of American capital in Santo Do- 
mingo which Mr. Knight decries are common to indus- 
trialism and high finance wherever they are found. Any- 
one setting himself up as a student of “imperialism” must 
at least attempt to isolate those factors in the develop- 
ment of backward countries which are unique. The re 
sult of such an effort may well be to show that there is 
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no such thing as “imperialism” as such, but that the py, 
lem of American capital in Santo Domingo ani othe 
tropical territories is merely another aspect of the ; oder 
industrial problem. 

Professor Haring has written a book which docs 
deal with statistics or with institutions, but with ta: ; 
tangible thing called “opinion.” He analyzes the fact 
making for misunderstanding between North and So. 
America in a manner which, to the layman, is most inte, 
esting. This misunderstanding is caused by barriers , 
race, economic penetration, Protestant missionaric. thy 
movies and uncouth American salesmen; he believes. more 
over, that much of the anti-American feeling in Lo 
America is fostered by foreigners. The author is ¢9, 
vinced that “today we control the political destinic 
Mexico, Central America and other near-by Latin natig 
as effectively as if we exercised a formal protectorate oy 
the area.” Presumably, he has in mind the brute power; 
American capital, which, even when following every nis 
of business ethics, is strong enough to buy out loca! inter 
ests and establish complete foreign control. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book jis ¢h 
discussing Spain’s recent efforts to strengthen her positic 
in Latin America. He states that Japan is cultivating 
the friendship of Chile, Peru, and Mexico, while \lexiq 
herself is a source of much anti-American propagand 
Despite recent troubles, Mr. Haring believes that ‘co 
fidence in the United States during the past decade ha 
probably increased rather than diminished.” 

While the nature of this study does not lend itse!i : 
the documentation upon which the “academes” usual! 
dote, it is somewhat surprising to see a Harvard pro‘ 
sor rely upon secondary books for the texts of Lat 
American treaties, refer to the “World Court at Geneva 
indiscriminately lump Haiti, Cuba, Panama and San 
Domingo in the same category of protectorates and log 
the tails off two sentences on page 206! But these si 
do not seriously mar an excellent job of reporting, whi of 
shows that one may be professor and journalist 
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American Equality " 

The American Philosophy of Equality, by T. V. Smitl by 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 334 pages. * oe 
a 


EGINNING with the just observation that the cr lial 
ical analysis of the concept of equality in Amer 
has lagged far behind the emphasis given to that conc! R 


in our political, social, and religious assumptions, Pro‘ess “7 
Smith seeks to fill the gap by a study of the various thor by 
on which the assumption of human equality has been based “A 
from the natural-rights theory of the eighteenth centut ™ 
down. The official doctrine of equality as expressed in 177 |—_ 
in the Virginia constitution (“All men are by nature equal! Tl 
free and independent”) and the Declaration of Indepen ne 


ence (“All men are created equal”) was adopted )y ¢ 
fathers of the American Revolution as a last resort, ait! Wit 







the appeal to their privileges under the Stuart charters «jj |}-—— 
the British constitution proved inadequate to justify A 
claims of “self-determination.” They turned from “BR, 


inherited rights of Englishmen to the inherent rig/\ts ‘ 
man. In the contract-theory of government, as advocat 
by Hobbes and Locke, they found the comforting doctr 
of the pre-social man, transcendentally endowed with 
core of personality immune from social vicissitude, ! 
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The Stream of History 


by Geoffrey Parsons 


An eminently fair, thoroughly impartial, and infinitely skilful history 
of the world from the ereation to the present day, distinguished by the 
remarkable breadth of the author’s vision, his fine sanity, and sense of 
proportion. Illustrated by James Daugherty. $5.00 





Beliefs That Matter by William Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D. 


A Theology for Laymen Author of “The Life of Prayer in a World of Science” 
“This book is neither a history of belief nor an apology for believing. It is a statement as plain as I can make it of what one m« 
Christian believes may be a practicable faith for men and women of to-day.” —F' rom the Author's Preface. 


jern 
$2.75 








by Roland B. Dixon 


‘il The Building of Cultures aie Sa ee 


. . . } ‘ ~y 3 . nena , 
tha “An extremely readable history of human culture . . . its causes and consequences . . . there can be no hesitancy in recommending this 
book to the reader desiring a complete, skilful, and scholarly survey of human civilization Brooklyn Citizen. $4.00 


el What Am [? by Edward G. Spaulding 
































rand A notable presentation of philosophical problems of the utmost pertinence to every individual. Ina live ly, invigorating way, the author 
a discusses such questions as: “* What Shall I Believe?" “‘ What Should I Do?” and “ What Can I Know?” $2.00 
le ha — ry ™ ~ 
‘| The Torches Flare re See ee See 
. c Sati ae] by S. S. Van Dine 
a by Stark Young a wee wets “Thrilling the spine of a nation.” 
isuall a 6 ts ade —New York Evening Post. $2.00 
ea Here is the full-rounded novel the ad- ; , 
pa ; ‘ , r 
La mirers of Stark Young have eagerly The Black Cap 
e awaited. In the moving story of the love compiled by Cynthia Asquith 
C7 of Eleanor, a beautiful actress, for a young New stories of murder and mystery. $2.00 
a S -mner he has contrasted, with irony 
log outherner he has ec usted tl on} Queer Street 
; and humor, the social and theatrical life 
s - > ‘ : by John Wiley 
wl of New York with the quiet permanence of oe *“Convinciag—e good story.” 
the South. $2.50 = From The Torches Flare” —New York Times. 2.00 
Barrie by Thomas Moult 
“There is so much meat in Thomas Moult’s book which he simply cslls ‘Barrie’ that it could furnish forth the tables of many a feast 
... an entertaining and authoritative compendium of Barrieana.’’—Boston 7 ranseri pt. $2.00 
The Restless Pacific Greece 
Smith by Nicholas Roosevelt by William Miller 
“Mr. Roosevelt analyzes the meeting of East and West in the (A new volume in The Modern World Series.) 
Pacific and shows its results. His conclusions are sane and re- A survey of the culture, recent history, and policies of one of the 
liable.” —Chicago Journal of Commerce. $3.00 proudest of the smaller European states. The first authoritative 
account of modern Greece in the English language by an author- 
ity on Greek history. $5.00 
Religio Militis 
‘The Religion of a Soldier”* The History of Architecture 
by Austin Hopkinson by Banister Fletcher 
based “A book to grip your teeth in... the stern sincerity of Mr. A new printing of the recognized authority on the subject, re- 
; Hopkinson’s vo’ sme is not pe | to be questioned.” vised and re-edited, with much new material. More than 3000 
" —Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.50 tllustrations. $12.00 
The American Architecture of To-day by George Harold Edgell 
F A book for the layman as well as the architect. “Any person who is trying to understand American architecture will be grateful for the 
al comprehensiveness of the author's scheme and the sensitiveness, breadth, and graciousuess of his comments.""—Springfield Republican. 
arte With 375 illustrations from photographs and plans. $6.00 
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| America Finding Herself by Mark Sullivan 
ail “By sheer quantity of unexpected, unorthodox, incongruous, and apparently unlimited information he makes his book valuable as his- 
: torical data and even more valuable because reading it is amazing!y good fun.’’—Time Magazine. 204 ulustrations. @5.00 
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voluntarily uniting in government for the purely pruden- 
tial purpose of protecting property and life. 

The philosophical doctrine of the natural equality of 
man found even more congenial soil in America than in 
England, because pioneer conditions of life in the new 
world tended to reduce men to an equality of function, 
and the substantial economic equality of the early immi- 
grants to America illustrated the remark of De Tocqueville 
that “the happy and the powerful do not go into exile.” 
However, even in America the doctrine of equality based 
on natural rights was speedily undermined. The “critical 
period” following the Revolutionary War showed how 
embarrassing such a doctrine might become if carried to 
its logical conclusion; and the political philosophy under- 
lying the Constitution was already far different from that 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence. With the 
Revolution won, it was no longer necessary to emphasize 
the natural equality of men as a justification for revolt 
against unjust political and economic discrimination. In- 
deed, such emphasis would only serve to hinder the work 
of devising a government strong enough to protect property 
rights and preserve the national credit. 

The nineteenth century saw the attacks on the doctrine 
of natural equality multiply. Calhoun, in his pro-slavery 
apology, repudiated the phrase of the Declaration of In- 
dependence as “utterly unfounded and false.” Equality of 
condition, he maintained, would be fatal to liberty, because 
it would be the negation of progress. The evolutionary 
hypothesis and the social sciences came to emphasize the 
dectrine that individuality is something socially acquired, 
not originally given. If human equality exists in truth, it 
must justify its claim by its social fruits and not by its 
alleged theological or metaphysical roots. This test, obvi- 
ously, the doctrine cannot stand. Nevertheless, says Pro- 
fessor Smith, we cling to the doctrine of equality as an 
indispensable condition of democracy. It is too valuable 
as an emotional concept to sacrifice, even if the successive 
philosophies sought for its bases prove vulnerable. 

In his chapter on “Equalitarianism in Quest of a 
Philosophy,” Professor Smith turns from doctrines of a 
priori philosophies of equality as a fact (in the nature of 
God, man, or society) to search for the justification of 
the doctrine of equality as a goal of social justice. Not 
how men are equal by nature, but why men should be 
treated as if they were equal is the important question. 
After analyzing the influence of Christian theology, Kantian 
ethics, and the Utilitarian philosophy upon the establish- 
ment and maintenance of this persistent American concept, 
Professor Smith, in a concluding chapter of clear and cogent 
argument, sets forth his own justification of the doctrine 
of equality—in which he is a staunch believer. It is a 
functional interpretation, in which the individual is re- 
garded not as a “static entity imported from a trans- 
cendental pre-existence,” but as a factor in a codperative 
society. “If equality of treatment produces consequences of 
maximum desirability, then the treatment is justified, re- 
gardless of whether men are equal in the old sense or 
not.” Such treatment, Professor Smith contends, has pro- 
duced such consequences, and furnishes the only promise to- 
day for the humanizing of those “unmeasured tracts of in- 
dustry that are still unconquered for the principle of co- 
operation.” 

Professor Smith writes as a philosopher and an historian. 
His reasoning is sound, his information accurate, and his 
style clear and virile. The volume is a notable contri- 
bution to our political philosophy. 

Davin S. Muzzey. 
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Stonewall Jackson Appears 
Among Us Moderns 


Stonewall Jackson: The Good Soldier: A Narrativ- by 
Allen Tate. New York: Minton Balch and Company, 
322 pages. $3.50. 

T IS not unlikely that Mr. Tate is a forerunner of ii 

our future biographers. The voice is the voice o/ ti. 

new biographer, but the hands are those of the ancien: 
and primitive eulogists. And why should it not be 
After a while men will give over the delight of muck-r. king 
in graveyards where the heroes of the race are buried, anj 
will return to erecting gravestones. Reverence is both mor 
widespread, more creative, and on the whole better |/keJ 
and better rewarded than irony. But the new biography 
makes it more possible, as the volume before us indicate 
to expect artistic gravestones, carven with a slight restraint, 

There are three—yes, four—things for which ¢h\ 
biography is notable. In the first place we would m: 
the lapidary style. Scarcely a sentence is over a line | 
The style marches with the hero. Like him it is ters: 
if affected, affected only in brusqueness, smacking of a deal 
sitting-room and of the street. It is a cross between Liiiwiz P 
and Trader Horn. 

Fortunately, the second thing that stands out is the her, G 
The reviewer believes that it is through love of him thy 
the book is written. And I defy anyone of uncynical min{ 
to read this book and not to have another hero in his hear, 
Between his greatest battles, Stonewall Jackson meditated 
on the question whether he would not have done better 1 
go into the ministry, to him the greatest of callings. Dy 
the book negatives that idea. Jackson was too simple, « 
for that calling—too naive, too literal, too brusque 
taciturn, too fond of unsuspected action, too much given + 
command and obedience and too little to counsel, too satis 
fied with an unfurnished mind. But he belongs in th 
small group of the completely unselfish. His moderat 
youthful ambition was not merely sublimated, but co» 
quered by his patriotism and religion. Garibaldi was « 
daring and as devoted as he, but Jackson was devoid off. is sor 
any passionate thirst for glory. Very few generals |v cente 
made as few mistakes, but it was Providence who ws icker be 
responsible for his success. His solitude cleared his batt!s 
plans of all selfish reference. It was simply another same 
for prayer. To set forth a character like this today wi 
apology only at the outset, and only enough to insure t):t 
his book shall be read, is not symptomatic of the new 
biography. 

The third thing to be noted is that the battles chef .. 
Stonewall Jackson fought are actually described—eva ose 
mapped. Not even Ludwig dared to do this with a }.2p0f§«inating 
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leon. The author is almost as courageous as his hero. Theg™es)-Hill- 
descriptions come on chapter after chapter. And the reader: we 
—sometimes as laggard as the soldiers—follows on in ordet of old § 
to see what Jackson will do when the bugle sounds. — 


The last noteworthy feature of the book is the intensit? the ¢ 
of its Confederate patriotism and the zest with which :gg™” Hill 
eats into the copper. Lincoln and Davis both are in deathly 
fear of the fate of their capitals. John Brown is a plotyy 5 K 
of a violent insurrection of slaves. Burnside a blusteret, “ 
Banks a Massachusetts politician. The picture of Lee # 
most moving and the most original. He stands as a Go! 
the Father over the Christ of Stonewall Jackson. LD 
engaged from their context and therefore lacking in dep! 
and proportion, some quite unforgettable sentences mus 
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. Myers has treated his subject with the independence of a scholar, 
ch with the vigor of a man whose studies have developed strong con- 
It is a stirring review and one with which no American can be 
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familiar.” — Buffalo Evening News. 


y of Dr. Myers’ judgments are strikingly shrewd.”-——- New York 
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RIETING SANDS 
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POLITICS 


By OSCAR W. 
UNDERWOOD 


straightforward and practical discussion 
tional issues, such as prohibition, child 
, protection, currency legislation, tem- 
nce and war-time acts.””—Harry Hansen. 


presents an intimate glimpse of men and 

. + « This book takes the reader 
ind the scenes, and makes crystal clear 
yof the hitherto unexplained develop- 
i in government.”— Buffalo Evening 


pertinent and thoughtful inquiry into 
governmental habits.”— Trenton Times. 


re is some true talk which goes straight 
e center of the whole prohibition evil.” 
ickerbocker Press. $3.50 


HE Empire 
BUILDER 


y OSCAR M. SULLIVAN 


inating narrative describing the career of 
ss J. Hill—railroad builder, financier, patron 
he arts —the most versatile figure in the 
g of the northwest. Here are vivid pic- 
of old St. Paul, of rails of steel creeping 
cross the prairie, of gigantic battles in 
Street, and through it all grows ever 
et the dynamic, many-sided personality 
im” Hill, $2.50 
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stand some of the major motivating currents of American political lif 


—Knickerbocker Pre 


Illustrated. $5.00 
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S 
HERBERT 
HOOVER 
A REMINISCENT 
BIOGRAPHY 
By WILL IRWIN 


“By far the best presentation of the human side 
of Hoover that has yet appeared. Rich in 
episode and anecdote.” — Herald-Tmbune. 

“The story is singularly free from bombast . . . 
a biography for sane, intelligent, grown-up 


voters.”—Harry Hansen. Illustrated. $3.00 
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JOHN 
STEVENS 
AN AMERICAN RECORD 
By ARCHIBALD D. TURNBULL 


The story of the American genius of the early 
nineteenth century. Colonel Stevenswas the crea- 
tive engineer and far-sighted inventor who built 
ang operated cian aseieaita on the Hud- 
son three years before Robert Fulton. Stevens’ 

lans for a vehicular tunnel under the Hudson 
in 1806 and his pioneering work in railroads 
are among the many fascinating chapters in 
an extraordinary career. Illustrated. $5.00 


ent stage of American politics than Frank R. Kent. 


interesting from first to last, and also important to th 


the days of Jefferson. 
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By FRANK R. KENT 


"Te is difficult to call to mind one better equipped for this job in the pres- 


A HIISTORY 


The book is intens ly 


e who would under- 


since 

on : ‘" ” 
There is nothing dull about this record. 
Illustrated. $5.00 
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Liquor and Lawlessness versus 


Constitutional Government 


Ry 
WELLIAV GIBBS 
McA DOO 


A stimulating, straightforward collection of 
papers giving a statesman’s views on the 
prohibition amendment. The former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury flings the gauntlet to 
violators of the prohibition act, and argues 
in clear, logical, forceful manner for the sup- 
portofthe law. Mr. McAdoo is a Dry, and 
so will have many to dispute his findings, 
but few will deny the unflinching sincerity 
or the carefully considered skill with which 


he handles his arguments. THE CHAL- 
LENGE is a book that will arouse dis- 
cussion, $2.00 


EMBATTLED 
BORDERS 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


Author of 
The Map that Is Half Unrolled 


A book which makes clear to the general reader 
the vibrant, complicated issues which are keep- 
ing eastern Europe on edge. Mr. Powell trav- 
eled from the Mediterranean to the Baltic 
closely observing and talking with the rulers of 
every country in that spawning ground of future 
wars. Brilliant, informative, timely, authentic, 

Illustrated. $3.50 
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Problems of the Pacific 
Edited by J. B. Condliffe 


These proceedings of the second conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 1927, con- 
stitute a political and social document of great im- 
portance. $3.00 


The China Yearbook 


Edited by H. G. W. Woodhead 


A complete, fully documented record of the main 
occurrences in China during 1927 and 1928. It 
covers every phase of Chinese activity. $12.50 


Chinese Painting 
By John C. Ferguson 


“It has been one of the great achievements of Mr. 
Ferguson that he succeeds in carrying his reader as 
close to the spirit of Chinese art as it is possible to 
do within the covers of a book printed in the Eng- 


lish language.”—Jnternational Studio. 


Illustrated with 57 plates in collotype. $12.50 


Great Britain and the Dominions 
By J. B. Condliffe 


Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst, Hon. Timothy A. Smiddy, 
John W. Dafoe, Sir William Harrison Moore, Eric 
H. Louw, and Angus S. Fletcher. $3.00 
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be given: “Jackson alone, as a soldier, was Lee afid Long. 
street combined. Longstreet alone was Longstreet; Ice 
alone, as a soldier and man, was almost God. And tha: 
is why Lee should have left the whole army to Jackson, 
For Lee, the soldier, was always more than that. God-|)\. 
omniscience puts limits upon its own powers.” Twe: 
pages later: “Lee defeated his enemies by violating the law; 
of strategy. But could he afford to butcher them. TT); 
would be violating something else. . .. His character, wp 
like his great subordinate’s, was not in any respect ov: 
developed. . . . His greatness as a man kept him from | 
ing a completely successful soldier. He could not bring 
himself to seize every means to the proposed end. Jackson 
who saw one object only, could use them all.” That n 
not be an accurate explanation for the failure at Frederict:- 
burg, but it is a possible one as a tribute to the sain: 
liness of Lee and an alluring witness to the character 
our author. 


A. W. VERNON. 


Catullus and Horace 


Catullus and Horace: Two Poets in their Environmen: 
by Tenney Frank. New York: Henry Holt and Compa 
291 pages. $3. 


WO poets. One of them is a wealthy aristo: 

from a small town up north among the Celts a: 
other barbarians. In his early twenties he comes to 
city seething with a turmoil peculiar to the last years of 
free republic, proclaiming law and order, practising ¢ 
treme violence. In a set of fast clever young litera: 
boys and girls he meets a worldly woman ten years his 
senior, falls wretchedly in love with her, has an affair, 
forgotten and*never forgets. His brother dies, he goes 
East in the train of a provincial governor, returns a year 
later in his own pinnace, hates the dictator and all his 
works, and dies at thirty. He has scazggelsAried=to wi: 
in real earnest; older and established literary men hay 
urged him to attempt work more sustained, and so he bh 
done two or three ambitious things not at all character 
istic of his native manner. He was grateful for their en- 
couragement, but as far as he could tell, he was, after 
all, the worst poet possible. 

At the time of his death, the other poet is an eleve: 
year-old youngster on a farm in Venusia, far southwa: 
where the tradition of Magna Grecia still abides. H's 
father, a freedman, has been doing very well; to the i 
come of the farm he has added substantial profit from « 
banking business. Perhaps a little of a snob, a little co: 
scious of social inferiority, he is a good fellow, and a de- 
voted father. He takes his son to the city, attends lec- 
tures with him, sees him off for Athens at twenty-on: 
Here student turns soldier, faces the responsibilities of « 
high commission, fights on the losing side at Philippi, loses 
his estate, returns to Rome, starts over again with a se: 
retarial job in the government to keep the wolf from th 
door. He likes to write; he makes good; he is fortuna: 
in his friends. Within five years he has been given a new 
estate by an appreciative patron, has had a book pub 
lished, is busy on another. At thirty-five, he writes his 
first lyric poems. Grateful for friends and favors, he is 
not to be bought. He does his own thinking, thank you, 
with a sturdy independence that sometimes seems a trifl< 
bristling. He admires Caesar as hero, if not as god, an 
believes in his program, but he politely declines a politica! 
job as his private secretary. He has come to reasoned and 
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logical conclusions about the State and the artist; he is 
experienced, honest, intelligent, disciplined. The last 
twenty years of his life are peaceful-and fruitful ones. He 
has completed a monument more enduring than bronze. 

Thus, after a first start of surprise, one recognizes that 
Catullus and Horace, conditioned by environments so dif- 
ferent, belong together in a book. Here both poets are 
illumined, each in the light of the other, and both illu- 
mine their time. Professor Frank has presented his ex- 
cellent idea in a forthright and orderly manner, inter- 
weaving literary and personal history, pressing no conclu- 
sions. If he is impatient over the dullness of the scholiasts, 
and angry at their lack of intuition, left-wing moderns 
would depreciate heresies such as these and find him going 
very safely in the midst of the conservatives. Both his 
political and moral views, at least, are orthodox. He re- 
fers to Catiline, for example, as a “parlor socialist,” a 
position which the author of “An Economic History of 
Rome” would scarcely support; and in any case the ad- 
jective does not seem to qualify the fury who fell at Pis- 
toria. Of Catullus’ defense of the Juventius poems, he 
writes: “Whatever we may think of the society which in- 
vites the formulation of such an apology, the statement 
must be taken at face value. Nevertheless, it would seem 
from the tone of these later epigrams that Catullus’ asso- 
ciations with Memmius’ cohort and the Greeks of Bithy- 
nia in §7-6 brought a strain into his epigrams which low- 
ered their poetic worth.” Poetic worth, perhaps, is not 
exactly what he means. Some poems of Catullus may, in- 
deed, as Professor Frank suggests, better be left to the 
psychopathologist, but concerning the whole problem posed 
by the Juventius and similar poems, he seems rather too 
discreetly evasive. He might, with some logic, have dis- 
missed the subject as unimportant and trivial; but the de- 
tour magnifes the importance of the obstacle. One re- 
grets, too, Professor Frank’s seeming lack of familianty 
with modern poetry, whose Alexandrian qualities are a 
fair challenge to the student of poets and economics. 
A T. S. Eliot or a Marianne Moore for a Cinna! a 
Millay for a Catullus! Then one might be less sure in 
saying: ““No one else during these many centuries has so 
simply betrayed his primary impulses. We have grown 
too sophisticated for such poetry.” What about, 


I, being born a woman and distressed 

By needs and notions native to my kind 
Am urged by your propinquity to find 

Your person fair, and find a certain zest 
To feel your body’s weight upon my breast 
So subtly is the fume of life designed 

To clarify the pulse and cloud the mind 
And leave me once again undone, possessed— 


or, 


And chase your colored phantom on the air 
And sob and weep and curse and fall and rise 
And stumble pitifully on to where 

Miserable and lost, with stinging eyes, 

Once more I clasp and there is nothing there. 


Still, Catullus is for us not only “loveliest of lyric 
poets nineteen hundred years ago,” but also first and best 
lyric poet of all time. Our appreciation is more wise than 
learned; in our day we credit him with a lyric perfec- 
tion which both his contemporaries and himself would 
have denied. Professor Frank reminds us: “Lyrical poetry 


had suffered badly in the scholarly age of Alexandria. 
« » « The shorter poems that had been written in the lit- 
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‘The Final, all-inclusive 


Footnote on Babbittry”’ 


—Time. 
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By Charles Merz 


“Mr. Merz combines observation and hur 


to a degree which gives a particular flavor 


his gentle but effective satire.”’ 


—Ernest Boyd in the Independent. 


“He paints his vivid pictures of the conter 


porary scene with a broad, free brush.” 


—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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An important analysis of the present-day 
results of imperialist policy in all parts 
of the world $2.50 

The New Leaven 

By STANWOOD COBB 
The principles and aims of progressive 
education are here considered with par- 
ticular attention to its methods as they 
are being worked out by the progressive 
private schools of America. $2.50 

Contemporary 

European Writers 

By WILLIAM A. DRAKE 
Brief biographical and critical st 
forty outstanding Continental writers of 
today. $3.50 
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erary world ... were largely what we should call occa. 
sional verse. .. . Catullus . . . had written such verse 
from boyhood, and since he did not then consider hims:'{ 
in any sense a lyric poet—it was apparently years befcr: 
he thought his verse of abiding value—he wrote in +) 
accustomed rhythms whenever the impulse came. Had 
not considered it merely necessary utterance for his oy » 
sake, had he not recklessly or lazily continued to assu 
that he was the pessimus poeta that Clodia called him « 
that he called himself in writing to Cicero, he would : 
have thrown his most intense cry of pain into a meas 
that might to some readers suggest ribaldry, nor writ: 
his most lyrical song of love in a rhythm associated w 
the mood of trifling.” For all that, pessimus poeta 
otherwise, one cannot imagine Catullus in his secret h« 
not knowing that “Vivamus, mea Lesbia” and “Passer mor- 
tuus est’ were right and good and poems everlasting. [+ 
this is worth remembering, in general, because it pho: 
graphs an impulse native to the lyric voice in an Al: 
andrian environment; and in particular, because it « 
plains much in the mood of Horace, who was a great re- 
specter of the classical tradition. 

“The only real antidote to a biography of Horace.’ 
writes Professor Frank, “is Horace himself’—and 
biographical interpretation is necessary, for we do not s 
Horace plain. Our vision is too blurred by memories 
freshman year, or of mellow old boys of the class of ’ 
singing “Integer Vite” at their fortieth reunion, Fu: 
thermore, he has been so debased in translation and pa: 
phrase by journalists that “Odi profanum vulgus et arceo’ 
seems most heart-rending irony; he has not been able : 
keep the rabble at a distance. 

Like Catullus, and with far greater reason, Horace | 
gan by thinking himself no poet. He was prosy. But he 
had more sense than Catulius; more critical intelligen: 
he was older; he had early acquired a sense of respon 
bility. He knew that “if a poet is born with a love 
the game, he can be made,” and he set hirnself about mak- 
ing Horace a poet. He read, and studied, and though, 
and saw through his early models. And as success |e 
him to semi-official honors, and something of a spok: 
man’s function, he became more than ever convinced 
the rightness of the classical tradition; for what, in cs- 
sence, is the difference between classical and romant 
methods of expression except this—a sense of civic resp: 
sibility? Professor Frank observes that his deep interest 
in social and moral questions is a trend not wholly to be 
expected in Horace, but one should not overlook the Stoic 
student, the young officer in whose later life the drill- 
grounds before Philippi keep reappearing. “In truth it 
is profitable to cast aside toys and to learn wisdom: ¢ 
leave to lads the sport that fits their age, and not to 
search out words that will fit the music of the Latin ly: 
but to master the rhythms and measures of a genuine 
life.” Horace at thirty-five, too old to feel as Catullus 
had, too intellectually honest not to admit that a poct 
must feel what he writes; exasperated at carelessness in thc 
study of verse technique, expounding and illustrating Greek 
models with something of a propagandist’s zeal—what 
dare one expect of the Odes? To say that they surpass 
expectation is putting it more than mildly; they are hs 
most i2miliar and most loved work: but they are no com- 
plete measure of his fullness. They convey, perhaps, 4 
false general impression of sentimental amiability, a com- 
plaisance not permanent with Horace. In truth, one de- 
tects in him a considerable capacity for irritability: one 
feels that what he achieved in irony, patience, wisdom and 
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humor was acquired more by the light of reasoned prin- 
ciple than by inner illumination. For neurotic youths he 
had precious little fondness; jostlings from Catullus and 
Propertius were more than he could endure; and it may 
have been from more than reasoned conviction that he 
escaped from them into a golden mean of Attic serenity 
where they neither could nor would follow. 

Protessor Frank’s book is well annotated for the care- 
ful student, with reference and suggestion, and certainly 
too easy and free of pedantry not to hold the general 


reader. ‘There is a disarming lack of stuffiness. In re- 
vision, one supposes the minor slip which alludes to 


Maecenas as a “benedict” will be corrected; and the in- 
dex can stand a thorough going-over—it is reaily distress- 
ingly slipskod. But the net gain is tremendous: two poets, 
in their environment, have been recreated. 

Rotre HUMPHRIES. 
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The Oxford History 
of the United States 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
Author of The Maritime History of Massachusetts 





Two Volumes, boxed, $10.00 
{ “What writing it is. In the scant space of four 
pages he can tell the story of Lee’s surrender and the 
assassination of Lincoln in sentences that quiver like 
heat lightnings. There are galleries of full-length por- 
| traits, painted with a brush which works in swift, 
powerful strokes, confident of its technique and with 


an art which recalls Trevelyan’s. Here is the family 








history which we are all supposed to know and mostly 
do not. It is such works, solid without being heavy, 
that are needed and needed so sorely to ballast ou: 
public opinion—not to say our ship of State—against 
its proneness to uneven keels and crazy courses, 
pages of his are deeply and nobly felt.” 


—The Atlantic Monthly. 
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A New Book by 
JAMES STEPHENS 


Now in its Seventh 
Large Printing 


“James Stephens’ name on a book 
is like the hallmark on silver.” 
Everything that he touches with 
his pen is transmuted to the gold 
of permanent literature. In this 
book of stories he has once more 
roduced work comparable to the 
t of all time. Here you have 
literature today, without waiting 
for the seal of age. 


“Had he never written another 
| line these short stories would es- 
tablish his claim to greatness. One 
does not sit down to rave about 
James Stephens any more than one 

sits down to rave about the 
Woolworth Building or the ‘Im- 

maculate Conception’ of Murillo. 
) One accepts him, and any attempt 
to heap adjectives upon him comes 
| too close to painting the lily.” 


—The Brooklyn Ragle 





OTHER BOOKS 


JAMES STEPHENS 


The Crock of Gold. $2.50 
Collected Poems . . $3.00 


The Charwoman’s 
Daughter . . . . $2.00 


Demet. « «2s « Eee 
The Demi-Gods . . $2.00 

Here Are Ladies . . $2.00 
| The Hill of Vision . $1.75 
In the Land of Youth $2.50 


A Poetry Recital . . $1.75 
) Reincarnations .. $1.60 
Songs from the Clay $1.25 


The Insurrection in 
Ee ss «1s * 


- $1.75 











| ETCHED IN 
MOONLIGHT 


At bookstores $2.50 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
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MONTH FOR MAY 
lan in love with Magdalene, Evadne 
in love with lan—the three meet 
in sharply 
emotional 
conflict. An THE FRIEND 
artistically OF 
wrought 
sau, ANTAEUS 

Each ee 

ach year 
thousands | Gerard Hopkins 
of manu- $2.50 
scripts are 











submitted 
to our editorial office. Each year we 
publish between 200 and 300 books. 


Each month, 
from these 
books, our 
editorial 
board will 
select one 
book which, 
because of 
its literary 
value or im- 
portance or general interest, is the 
outstanding book for that particu- 
lar month. 


Best Sellers during April 


1. A SON OF MOTHER 
INDIA ANSWERS, 


by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
19th Ed. (Gen.) $1.50 


2. REEDS AND MUD, 
by V. Blasco Ibanez. 
15th Ed. (Fict.) $2.50 


8. IRON AND SMOKE, 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
18th Ed. (Fiet.) $2.50 


4. HAPPINESS, 
by William Lyon Phelps. 
llth Ed. (Gen.) $1.00 


5. NOW WE ARE SIX, 
by A. A. Milne. 
74th Ed. (Juv.) $2.00 


6. THE DREADFUL NIGHT, 
by Ben Ames Williams. 
9th Ed. (Detec.) $2.00 


7. MUSSOLINI, MAN OF 
DESTINY, 


by Vittoria De Riori. 
5th Ed. (Biog.) $3.00 


8. CLOWNING THROUGH 
LIFE, 
by Eddie Foy. 
5th Ed. (Autobiog.) $3.00 
9 ADVENTURES IN 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, 
by A. L. R. Dennis. 
4th Ed. (Gen.) $5.00 


10. THE RIVER BETWEEN, 
by Louis Forgione. 
3rd Ed. (Fict.) $2.50 





On Sale at all Bookstores 
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CLARE 
LEIGHTON’S 
WOODCUTS 





shown for the first time 
in America at The New 
REPUBLIC BOOK. 
STORE, have been 
bought for the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 
the New York Public 
Library, the Boston Mu- 
seum, the Massachusetts 
School of Art, Brown 
University, and by many 
of the better known pri- 


vate collectors in town. 


New consignments of 
proofs have lately been 
received from the artist 
in England and are now 
on display at the store, 
107 East 34th Street. 


Prices range from $1.50 
to $15.00. Small prints 
at $1.50 or $2.00 will be 
supplied by mail with 
exchange privilege. 


In addition to the work 


of Miss Leighton, there 
is a representative selec- 
tion of prints of Amer- 


ican artists. 
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; DR. ARTHUR FEILER 
Editor: . Frankfurter ~ Zeitung 
: 
} A ° 
merica 
seen through 
German Eyes 
“AMERIKA-EUROPA created something of 
- a sensation in Germany. Here, it seemed, 
was a book which had with one sharp thrust 
. cut through masses of exaggerated, misin- 
formed opinion; those who read it were for 
once discussing the problem in realistic 
. terms. The distinguished editor of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung had presented to his 
people and to Europe a sharply-etched pic- 
ture of life as it is actually lived in the United 
States. None of the many post-war Euro- 
P pean interpretations had, I believe, reached 
an equal level of authenticity, insight and 
| discrimination. 
. “His book contains an amazing summary of 
' education, prosperity, advertising, trade un- 
; ions, churches, and sports. Everything is 
told in a straightforward, almost naive fash- 
ion ... but Dr. Feiler does not forget that 
he is also the liberal editor who sees facts in 
> - relation to each other, and is under obliga- 
. Just tion to search for meanings. The interpre- |} New REPUBLIC, INC, 
. published ter’s function he performs and the prophet’s 421 West 2ist Street, 
' i also. . : His main thesis, namely that Eu- as York City. m 
rope will not be Americanized and that the 9 ' e “tsched ONE DOLLAR 
22nd title United States is on the verge of being trans- - Thou at Eyes ~ 
, in the formed into anew, non-European culturalen- | °°“ f°" 
. NEW tity, is, it seems to me, logically derived from J Name——— = 
4 REPUBLIC the facts. Fee the preface contributed J... : 
ii by MR. EDUARD LINDEMAN. The trans- 
f DOLLAR lation, by Margaret Leland Goldsmith, is in }  ‘“” : - 
| SERIES clear and forceful English. Price one dollar. —_ a R 
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New Fiction 
Bernard DeVoto’s New Novel 


The House of 
Sun-Goes-Down 


In this powerful novel we watch a section 
of our country emerge from ro frontier 
days to a place of power and prestige, 
but it is far from the usual picture. In 
this story of James Abbey, who left his 
ancestral home in the South after the col- 
lapse of the Confederacy to form a new 
dynasty of ianded gentry in the West, 








Etched in 
Moonlight 


A New Book by 


James Stephens 


Twentieth Thousand 


“James Stephens’ name on a 
book is like the hallmark on 
silver.” Everything that he 
touches with his pen is trans- 
muted to gold of permanent 








and of his son, who seeks power through literature. Here you have a 
the control of copper, one views a drama book for all time without 
of elemental forces. $2.50 waiting for the seal of age. 


“Had he never written an- 
other line these short stories 
would establish his claim to 


Up Eel River 





By Margaret Prescott Montague greatness.” — The Brooklyn 
A group of humorous American folk tales Eagle. $2.50 
from the West Virginia hills which Wal- 
ter Yust acclaims in the Philadelphia OTHER BOOKS 


Ledger: “It is this committee’s own k 
of the month. . . . How one is to convey 
the breathless vivacity of these stories I 
can't imagine.” New Republic readers 
who remember the first Paul Bunyan tales 


by James Stephens 


The Crock of Gold.. $2.50 
Collected Poems..... $3.00 
The Charwoman's 


to appear in this journal will find equal - 
delight in this new folklore. ooo pie <4- nae 
Hlustrated, $2.50 The Demi-Gods...... $2.00 
Here Are Ladies..... $2.00 


Owen Wister’s New Book The Hill of Vision... $1.75 
In the Land of Youth $2.50 
When West Was West || 3 oe Zand ot xoun 5.0 


The author of The Virginian, perhaps the A Poetry Recital.... $1.75 

















most popular western story ever published, Reincarnations ..... $1.60 
has brought together in this k new Songs from the Clay $1.25 
stories of the plains, the cowboys, the old The Insurrection in 
frontiersmen now vanished with a past sstaatanselidaaeadah $1.75 
civilization. $2.50 





Three Books for the Price of Two 


‘To introduce this new series of books on man and his world: by eminent 
authors, a special offer open from May 1 to July 1 is being made to the 
public. Your bookseller will deliver the three published volumes to you 
during this period for the price of two books, $3.00 


THE WORLD TODAY BOOKSHELF 
Charles A. Beard, Editorial Chairman 
The Living Constitution. By Edward Lee M-Bain $1.50 


Economic Institutions. By Willard L. Thorp $1.50 
Economic History of the United States. By Harold Underwood Faulkner $1.50 





Creation by Evolution 
Edited by Frances Mason 


In this book a group of the most eminent scientists of Great Britain and 
America give the facts about nature which they have discovered in their 
special fields, and tell what their findings prove in regard to nature’s method 
of creation. Henry Fairfield Osborn has written a foreword. Among the 
twenty-four distinguished contributors are David Starr Jordan, J. Arthur 
Thomson, Julian S. Huxley, H. H. Newman, Sir Arthur Shipley, Herbert 
Spencer Jennings, Edgar Grant Conklin and Richard Swann Lull. The 
subject is presented in non-technical language that all may understand. 
Illustrated, $5.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ° 











The Current Scene 
Walter Lippmann’s New Book 
American Inquisitors 


By the author of Men of Destiny 


Walter Lippmann has turned his analytical! 
faculties to the current phases of the old 
conflict between freedom of thought and 
popular rule. In this sparkling, incisive 
commentary on Dayton and Chicago, the 
director of the New York World’s editorial 
page discusses Bryan and the Scopes trial 
and Mayor Thompson’s clash with Chicago 
educators. It is a brief but brilliant 
treatment of a fundamental problem in 
our democratic society. $1.25 





Present-Day Russia 
By Ivy Lee 


“Now I have got something that is really 
useful. .. . It gives me what I have long 
wanted—an objective account of how things 
are doné.”—J. Ramsay Macdonald, former 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. $2.50 


South America Looks 


at the United States 
By Clarence H. Haring 


Your understanding of the Havana Con- 
ference, Lindbergh's good-will flight, the 
intervention in Nicaragua, and our political 
and economic contacts with the nations 
to our south will be greatly increased by 
the reading of this new book. $2.50 


The Native Problem 
in Africa 
By Raymond Leslie Buell 


A monumental study of the impact of 
Western civilization on the African native. 
Such questions as the League of Nations 
mandates, native administration, land ten- 
ure, agriculture, mining and trade, labor 
policies, taxation, medical work and edu- 
cation systems are considered in detail. 
2 vols. $15.00 


New Poetry 


Songs of Infancy 
By Mary Britton Miller 


A collection of poems called the work 
of genius by everyone who has read 
them. $1.75 


Wind Out of Betelgeuse 
By Margaret Tod Ritter 


“Much of the same sparking prescience, the 
same feeling for subtle shades of mood and 
spirit which pervaded . . . Mirrors, may 
be found here.”—Hartford Courant $1.25 
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